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THE SOBBOWS OF GENTILITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

In spite of Mrs Morley's exhortations, Ger- 
trude was afiredd of her &thep, and could not 
feel at her ease with him. When she met 
him the next morning, she was stiff and con- 
strained, though she tried to be natural, and 
did her best to think of things to talk to him 
about. As migh^ be expected, she was un- 
successful, and he not lumaturally set down her 
embarrassment to conceit and " fantastic pride.'' 
Luckily breakfast was not long about ; for 
Simon Morky had to go to a distant part of 
the farm, and Mrs Morley had {daily of hoakt- 
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ness before her, to make preparations to re- 
ceive her son and his wife, who were coming 
over from Dunnington to spend Sunday with 
them, not having been able to come on 
Christmas-day. Simon Morley had just got 
into his heavy great-coat, and was on the 
point of starting, when the baby was brought 
in by the nurse. (Jertrude took it from her, 
and bringing it up to her father, said : — 
"Won't you look at her? She was asleep 
last night, and you could not see what she 
was like.*' 

This would not have been a bad move, but 
the smart London look of the nurse struck 
him with displeasure; however, he took the 
child in his arms and kissed it ; the poor 
baby, imused to such rough kissing and such 
a strange figure, began to cry, which was 
unfortunate. The grandfiither gave it impa- 
tiently back to the nurse with the observation 
that " It was very marred," and then, with- 
out saying more, mounted his rough-looking 
pony, and set off to inspect his farm. 
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Mrs Moriey was called off to the kitchen, 
where the sound of the chopping-knife, and 
the beating up of c^gs, mingled with the 
dying screams of the murdered poultry ; for 
Sunday was to be a very grand festival, not 
only odebrating the visit of her son and his 
wife, but also the restoration of her daughter 
to her £aither's house. 

Gertrude ¥ras very anxious to be allowed 
to assist her mother; but Mrs Moriey, who 
£uicied tiiat having forced her daughter to 
assist her in the bar had been the one great 
fault and mistake in her bringing up, and 
the cause of all the unhappiness and estrange- 
ment that followed, was determined to profit, 
by expmence, and now refused to aDow her 
daughter to lay a finger to anything, or to assist 
her in the smallest employment, not even in 
paring apples or stoning raisins. She was 
either to sit in the parlour and amuse herself, 
or else be up-stairs with baby in the ''best 
room," which Mrs Moriey had given up for 

a nursery. 

B 2 



4 THE SORROWS 

Mrs Morley considered that it was only by 
treating Gertrude " quite as a lady," that she 
could make her happy and contented, and 
p-event her thinking of running away again. 
She had ako the fond idolatrous feeling that 
noiany mothers have for their daughters^ which 
leads them to work like slaves to save the 
daughter from the necessity of stirring hand 
or foot ; they woul4 make a dozen journeys 
from the garret to the cellar, sooner than see 
their daughter obliged to walk across the 
room. 

It is a very false and ill-judged mode of 
showing affection ; it reverses the order of 
nature, and it induces an habitual indolent 
self-indulgence, which though it may have its 
rise in a thoughtless acquiescence, does not 
fail to be as evil in its influence on the cha- 
racter, as indolence and self-indulgence, by 
their own nature, must be. 

It was no fault of Gertrude's that she was 
found by h^ &ther, on his return, sitting 
nicely dressed in the parlour, and making up 
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a lace cap, whilst her mother was looking red 
and hot from standing over the fire in the 
kitchen. The cap was intended for her 
mother, as a surprise to her on Sunday ; 
hut Simon Morley did not know this, and 
he tliought " it was only of a piece with the 
rest of her concdt to keep a nurse to look 
after her diild, whilst she sat quite grand in 
the parlour, sewing fal-lals of satin and make- 
believe flowers/* 

In the afternoon things went a little better : 
Simon Morley always took a nap after dinner, 
and as there was of necessity a cessation of 
industry in the kitchen whilst the servants 
dined, Mrs Morley took Gertrude over the 
cottage, whidi was literally as well as figura- 
tively her household god. 

She had never been above keeping an inn; 
and whilst she administered the affairs of tho 
Metringham Arms she had felt a pride in it, 
and considered it a house that might stand 
comparison wititi the best; still to retire from 
business, and live in a private house on their 
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own land, was decidedly a rise in the 
world. 

"It is not a grand place," said she, "but 
it is warm and comfortable. I could not 
bear the old place after you left, all looked 
so changed ; your father bought this to please 
me, but I should have been quite lost in it 
for want of something to do if it had not 
been for the thoughts of making it comfortable 
and as you would like it if you came back to 
us. I never had a nail knocked up but I 
thought of thee, and that some day, may-be, 
I should go round with thee and show it thee." 

"You are a deal too good to me, mother, 
and I don't deserve to be treated so kindly. 
I would not go over the house by myself this 
morning, I waited for you." 

Mrs Morley thought that no mother had 
ever been blessed with so kind and good a 
daughter in this world before. 

The cottage was really as pretty a place as 
could be seen on a summer's day, and even in 
the depth of winter it looked peculiarly cosy 
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and comfortable. It was a low, white buSding 
— the a|qproadi to whidi ¥ras hj the ** fore- 
drifts" down whidi they had driven the previous 
evening, whidi terminated in a fiurm-yard, with 
the nsnal out-buildings. A pordi entrance, 
covered in the sunmier with honeysuckle and 
jessamine, led into a hall with a red-tiled floor, 
on one side of which was the kitchen before- 
mentioned. 

The hall was the place where Simon Morley 
stored his fowling-pieces and powder-flasks, and 
whips of every description; whilst his great- 
coats were hung on p^ against the widls — 
which were also ornamented with sundry pic- 
tures and some pieces of embroidery done by 
Gertrude when at school ; they had been the 
admiration of all beholders, and universally 
deemed worthy of being framed and glazed. 
A bureau of oak damped with brass, a large 
dining-table of walnut wood, with innumerable 
legs, and sundry heavy chairs, of the same 
material, with black leather seats, stood against 
the walls, and seemed to defy any undertaking 
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to remove tiiem. A looking-glass^ in a carved 
black frame^ surmounted with peacock's feathens, 
slanted from the waQ over the fire-place, which 
was filled with holly ; and a large corner cup- 
board, with glass doors, was filled with Mrs 
Morley's best glass and china. 

Beyond the haH was the parlour, raised above 
it by a single step — a small, comfortable, but 
somewhat stuffy room, furnished in an old- 
fashioned homely style. Two large arm-chairs 
stood on €ach side of the fire-place; beside Mrs 
Moiiey's chau- stood a spider-legged table, on 
which her knittbg lay, whilst a slab fastened to 
the tall wooden chimo^-pieoe, on her father's 
side, held his tobacco-box and spectacles. Here 
the worthy couple used to sit opposite to each 
other when tb^ were not otiierwise engaged, 
and every night th^ smoked their i»pe 
togeiii^; far Mrs McH'Iey smoked tis well as 
her husband; and whoever had seen ihem, 
sitting there would have thought that they 
looked very comfortable. Portraits of Mr 
and Mrs Mwley hung against the wall, and 
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the likeness of his striped waistcoat and of 
her best cap was very striking indeed. 

A glass door in the hall opened upon a 
large coach-wheel grass-plot, which was just 
under the pariour-window. The garden was 
a large one, and laid out in the old English 
fashion of long gravel walks, edged with box, 
and leading to an alcove summer-house which 
stood on a mount opposite to the house. 
Gertrude was earnest in her expressions of 
admiration. 

''It is a very pretty place in summer, 
though you cannot judge of it now. We 
have ]denty of flowers and roses growing all 
over tibe front of the house, and dimbiiig 
into the windows. It is too cold for you to 
see the dairy and those places; but come x^ 
stairs trad let us see the baby. A little dar- 
ling! it is. the best and sweetest child I ever 
sawdust reminds me of what you used to 
be at that age." 
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CHAPTER II. 

• 

At length Sunday morning came. It was 
a fine, clear frosty morning, and the window- 
panes were covered with fairy landscapes in 
hoar frost. Gertrude presented the cap she 
had made to siu-prise her mother, who was 
delighted with it; but still more pleased that 
Gertrude had worked a watch-paper in 
coloured silks for her father, who received the 
offering graciously enough; it explained, in 
some degree, Gertrude's occupation, of which 
he had judged so hardly. 

By eleven o'clock, Simon Morley, junior, 
and his wife and child drove up in one of 
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the Metringliain diaises; he had grown Tety 
sbmt and florid, and wore drab smaU-dothes, 
and white stoddngs; an immense gold diain 
and a bondi of seals dangled at his fob. 

He was very much surprised to see Gar- 
tnide, of whose arrival he had not heard ; he 
greeted her affectionately, and with more 
gentleness ttian formerly, and introduced his 
wife to her, bidding them become acquainted 
as sisters ought to be. The babies were 
then introduced to each other, which was not 
very successful, for they both b^an to 
cry. 

Simon Morley speedily took possession of 
his son, to get his opinion of a new cart- 
horse and some stock he had recently 
bought. 

The ladies retired to the nursery. Mrs 
Morley, indeed, could give them but a very 
divided attention; for she had continually to 
look after things down-stairs. 

The two sisters-in-law did not get on 
very well together: of the two, Qertrude 
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almost preferred Miss Sophia. Mrs Siin(m 
Morley, junior, was rather good-looking, but 
with an expression which was somewhat 
repelling; she was very silent and composed 
in her manners, though she gave the idea 
of being constantly on the watch to pass 
judgment upon everything; added to this, a 
peculiar mode of holding her head gave her 
the air of being constantly offended and 
displeased. She was extremely silent, and it 
was next to impossible to draw her into 
conversation. She was very handsomely 
dressed in a black satin cloak and a 
crimson silk dress, very much trimmed. 

The baby, which was a stout, chubby boy, 
looked like the knave of dubs, in a seal- 
skin cap and gold band, with an enormous 
cockade of the finest lace on the side of his 
cap. Still Mrs Simon had not that com- 
fiortable sense of supmority over Gertrude to 
which she felt she had a right after what 
she had heard of her run-away match, to a 
man not worth a ^thing. Simon Morley 
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had told his son about Mr Augustus 
Donnelly's early application to him for money, 
and the son had naturally told his wife. 

Gertrude was dressed much more plainly 
than Mrs Simon; but then her dress, 
made by herself, had a very superior style 
about it ; — to be sure, something might 
be owing to Gertrude's graceful figure, but 
her sister-in-law was not likely to own 
that to be a reason. Then, too, she felt 
envious and annoyed to see the splendid 
worked frock and the silver set of coral-bells 
possessed by Gertrude's child, — ^the gift of 
its noble god-father. Altogether, she felt 
uncomfortable and out of conceit with herself 
beside Gertrude — ^which is not the frame of 
mind to develope amiability. 

Gertrude made many inquiries about Dun- 
niugton and the old place; whether old 
Joe, the ostler, was living there still ; and 
whether Ralph, the raven, still hopped about 
the yard; and whether the old grey parrot 
were, alive. Her heart yearned to her old 
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home, and she would have been glad to hear 
tidings of the very stones in the street. 
Mrs Simon Morley, junior, with her sullen 
self-complacency and severe manners, chose 
^to think that Gertrude was intending to 
insult her by asking so much about the old 
inn, when she had considered it beneath 
her to live there, never taking into her 
charitable thoughts how bitterly poor Ger- 
trude had expiated, and was likely to expiate, 
that mistake. 

Gertrude then endeavoured to extract 
some information about several old friends 
— the Miss Slocums in particular; but she 
had touched upon a very sore subject. 
There was a deadly feud between Mrs 
Simon Morley and the whole tribe of 
Slocums. The eldest had married the young 
Squire to whom, as we have said, she was 
engaged, and the match had been very 
fortunate; she was now a squire's lady, 
and took precedence of her at church. The 
second had married a very interesting young 
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clergyman, the bishop's chaplain — and had 
omitted to send her cards and cake. The 
youngest was not yet married to any one; 
but, on the strength of her connexions, 
considered herself extremely superior to Mrs 
Simon. Consequently there was nothing too 
severe or ill-natured for Mrs Simon to say 
of them. There might certainly have been 
some sins of conceit to lay to their charge, 
but the chief feult lay in Mrs Simon's 
cold, touchy, supercilious disposition. 

At length dinner-time came — it was a 
great relief to everybody. It was a dinner 
fit for a lord mayor's feast, — ^the table being 
laid in the hall, as the parlour was too small 
to accommodate it. Gertrude could not 
forbear smiling at the contrast between the 
plenty spread before her, and the cheer to 
which, of late she had been accustomed. 
But however substantial and sumptuous a 
dinner may be, the capacity of human nature 
to do justice to it is very limited; and it is 
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only a small fraetion of a feast that Ms to 
the lot of each guest ! 

When dinner was over, the two gentlemen set 

to work with their pipes, whilst the ladies felt 

that all occupation was over, and experienced 

the need of something to do, as they soon 

became tired of sitting by and looking on. 

The conversation that passes at a purely 

family party is generally very dull; but 

Gertrude could not help being struck with 

the difference in Mrs Simon Morley's manners, 

when she addressed her father, — she fawned 

upon him and flattered him in the most 

unreserved manner, till Gertrude felt quite 

pained for her; but her manners to Mrs 

Morley were not of the same elaborate 

nature, being, in fact, barely respectful and 

not at all agreeable. 

Gertrude grew dreadfully tired before the 
evening was over; th^e was tea, and after 
that a supper, before it was fairly concluded ; 
and it wa& not until past eleven o'clock that 
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Mr and Mrs Simcm Morley stepped into 
their chaise to return home; and when old 
Simon wished his daughter-in-law good night, 
he put a large, handsomely-chased silver 
tankard, which he had won in a coursing- 
match, into her hands as a Christmas- 
box. 

If she could have been always amiable and 
always so well rewarded, she would soon 
have made a fortune out of her prize 
temper. 

When Simon Morley went to bed that 
night, he was not tipsy; but he was in a 
peculiarly perverse and provoking temper. 
Drinking always developed a spice of mali<- 
ciousness in him. 

"Fll tell you what, wife," said he, ''I 
don't see why Gertrude is not young enough 
and strong enough to take care of her child 
herself, without having a fine madam of a 
-nurse to help her. If she cannot it is 
time she is learned; — anyway, I will keep 
no such fizgigs about here. It is enough 

VOL. II. c 
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that you and I have to begin to rock the 
cradle again at our time of life, without being 
plagued with nurses. You did not see Mrs 
Simon come trailing with a nurse at her 
heels ; she is a soUd-minded, sensible woman, 
and will help Simon both to get a fortune 
and to keep one. I wish Ger. would take 
pattern by her." 

"You surely do not mean to compare 
Simon's wife to our Gertrude?" said Mrs 
Morley, indignantly; for though she seldom 
argued with her husband, and never con- 
tradicted him when he was the worse for 
liquor, still this was more than she could 
bear. 

She had been annoyed, too, to see her 
husband give a handsome cup, one of her 
silver idols, to ** a mean, cold-hearted creature," 
who, as she said, "only tried to creep up 
his sleeve for what she could get* from him." 

It would have been a great comfort for 
her to have spoken her mind jMietty sharply, 
though she Imew it would do no good* 
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Luckfly, Simon Morley gave sonorous evidence 
that he had fallen fast asleep; so Mrs 
Morley was saved fipom committing an im- 
prudence, and, to make amends, she had the 
comfort of crying to herself in peace. 



C 2 
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CHAPTER III. 

Night is not the season for meditation: 
Nature never intended it for anything but 
Sleep. The proverb says, that " Night brings 
counsel," but that is only by adjourning all 
perplexing points and declining to attend to 
them till the next day; to lie awake in 
the hope of solving diflSculties is about as 
sensible as to look for the beauties of 
Nature with a magic lantern. 

During the night every subject looks 
black, fantastic, and exaggerated, presenting 
as many different aspects as there are points 
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in the conapMSSL Nobodhf need ever expect 
to get couDsel from their piDow except in 
the shape of sleep. 

Poor Mrs Moriey lay awake meditating 
on the last words of her husband; she 
thought of many different sdiemes for assisting 
herself, and brii^;ing him to reason, or else 
** of making him to rq)ent of it ;'' but they 
partook more of ''the natural vehemence of 
the fnnale character" than of any {Mnospect 
of success. One moment she thought of 
goii^ away and leaving her husband, taking 
Gertrude and the baby with her to live 
where nobody knew them, and take in 
washing — ^which, of course, she proposed to 
do entirdy harsdf, as Gertrude was not to 
turn her hand to anything. Then again 
she thought she would speak to her "husband,, 
and work upon his fedings to be kind to 
Gertrude; but she always felt herself con* 
strained to invent some disagreeable speech 
for him whidi worried her quite as much 
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as any aetual unkindness of his could have 
done. 

At length morning came, and with the 
night Mrs Morley's troubles disappeared, or 
at least they became more manageable. 

Simon Morley had a vague sullen re- 
collection of some dispute with his wife the 
previous night ; he did not well recollect the 
cause of it, still he did not choose to 
commit himself by any spontaneous act of 
amiability; indeed, he felt rather inclined to 
indulge himself with an ill-humour, \\(hich, 
as everybody knows, is a great luxury 
sometimes. He preserved a dogged silence, 
and went out to look over his labourers as 
usual; but he went off in a dignified cloud, 
without speaking to his wife or saying when 
he would be in to breakfast. 

Hunger, and the force of habit, brought 
him back within half an hour of the usual 
time. Gertrude had gone up to the nursery 
when he returned, and Mrs Morley was 
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alone in the parlour« She had got ready 
for him a basin of fine strong green tea» 
mth delicious cream, which Simon always 
enjoyed when he had been drinking over 
night, and Mrs Morley was famous for 
making good tea. 

He came round after breakfast into rather 
a better temper, he spoke once or twice of 
his own accord, and made no allusion either 
to Gertrude or the nurse, and Mrs Morley 
took care not to remind him. 

It was market-day at a neighbouring 
town and he had to attend it, which would 
keep him from home until night, and this 
was so much breathing time for his wife. 

After she had seen him off, she betook 
herself to the dairy, where she made a cheese, 
and then she put away every article that had 
been brought out during the day, putting 
off tin the last minute the task of breaking 
her husband's commands to Gertrude; not 
that she thought it such a great hardship 
to dispense with a nursery-maid, but she 
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did not know how to disguise it, so as 
not to hurt Gertrude's feelings, or make her 
think she was not a welcome guest. 

She found Gertrude sitting alone in the 
nursery, rocking the baby. "Where's the 
nurse?" she asked. 

" She is packing up her things," said Ger- 
trude. " She told me the day after we came 
that she should not like to live in such a 
quiet place, so this morning I told her she 
might go. I have been thinking that I ought 
to manage the baby by myself, I have no- 
thing else to do ; Mrs Simon brought no 
nurse with her yesterday, and her baby is 
younger than mine." 

**Well !" said Mrs Morley, inexpressibly 
relieved to find all her difficulties so naturally 
solved. "Well! I must say that you are 
the best, and thoughtfullest, and patientest 
creature that ever lived; but I don't like the 
notion of your slaving yourself with that heavy 
baby." 

" Oh, it is not in the least too heavy," said 
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Gertrude eagerly ; " besides, I don't think my 
father likes to see the nurse, and he did 
not seem pleased with me, I fancy so at 
least." 

"Why, you see,'* said Mrs Morley, "that 
your father is rather short in his temper, and 
he does not like nurse-maids, he thinks them 
all poor sleeveless creatures ; so perhaps it is 
a3 well to let yours go; our girl has very 
little to do, and she will be delighted to 
help to take care of the baby." 

" I wonder how Mrs Simon manages," said 
Gertrude, "for she must have her hands 
full with the house." 

" Oh, she takes care of herself, and will 
never be killed by any work she will do, I 
warrant. As to not bringing a nurse yester- 
day, it was all her falseness, to curry favour 
with your father ; I have no patience with 
her — a fawning, deceitful thing. And to think 
(^ your father being so taken in by her as 
to give her that silver coursing-cup; I woidd 
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not have cared for its going, if she had 
been a diflferent sort of person." 

Women cannot bear to see presents made 
to other women before their face, even though 
it may not be an object they personally covet. 
There is a natm*al jealousy in the sex, even 
amongst the best and most generous of them, 
and it must be owned that in this instance 
it was a very aggravating piece of generosity 
of which Simon Morley had been guilty. 

The next day the nurse returned to Lon- 
don. She had a home to go to, and Mrs 
Morley made her a present over and above 
her wages, for her kindness to Gertrude, with 
whom she had lived since the birth of the 
child. 

Although delivered from this cause of 
offence, Simon Morley and his daughter did 
not get on much better together ; he had, in 
&ct, taken a prejudice against her. He might, 
in time, have forgiven her running away 
(though a father offended is more difficult to 
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win back than a mother), and he might have 
grown accustomed to her superior refinement 
oi manners, if it had been atoned for by any 
substantial basis of prosperity and station ; but, 
unhappily, Gertrude had made the worst of 
aH possible matches ; she had not only married 
a man without a shilling, but she had come 
back with her child to be a burden to him, 
and there was a very indefinite prospect that 
she would ever be anything else. He had a 
mortal antipathy to poor people; he felt un- 
comfortable when they were near him, pos- 
sibly fi-om an ill-defined idea that he ought 
to assist them, which, however, he never did. 
He paid his poor rates with an emphatic 
protest against their injustice, and he never 
gave away a farthing in charity. So that 
when his own daughter brought poverty into 
the bosom of his family, he felt that he had 
a right to be indignant, and he hated the 
sight both of her and the child. If he had 
been a lawgiver it is to be feared that he 
would have exposed all the babies who were 
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likely to be chargeable to the parish. His 
rooted aversion to poverty, as something 
contrary to nature, had its rise in a better 
feeling ; his own shrewd industry and horror 
of becoming dependent upon others had, by 
the lapse of years, all devoted to money- 
getting, become hardened and withered into 
his present sordid and unamiable spirit. 

Gertrude kept herself as much as possible 
out of her father's way, and confined herself, 
with the baby, to the nursery ; still they 
were obliged to be together sometimes, and 
on those occasions he either did not speak to 
her at all, or else he would ask her how it 
happened that, with six hundred a-year and no 
incumbrances, she and her husband had not 
kept their chins above water ? inquiring with 
a false jocularity, " how much she thought 
they could do it for ? '* There was some 
justice in his remarks, but he took a cruel 
advantage of having both all the right, and 
all the power, on his own side ; he showed 
no mercy to Gertrude, and never spared her 
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a single remark or sarcasm that occurred to 
him. 

Poor Gertrude suffered cruelly ; her spirits 
drooped, as well they might, under this constant 
worry. She would willingly have delivered 
herself from it, and gone to live in a garret, 
and worked for herself, but it was not the least 
of her troubles that she was powerless to do 
anything ; her child took up all her time. She 
must remain where she was, or starve; her 
father's hospitality, however grudgingly be- 
stowed, was the only person's she had the 
shadow of a right to claim. 

Gertrude found, by bitter experience, that 
when people have once thrown themselves out 
of the current, they cannot return to it at will. 
She had left her father's roof and thrown heed- 
lessly away her lawful right to its shelter and 
protection ; she had come back, as he said, to 
be a burden ; she had nothing to do there, her 
place was with her husband, and she was an 
incumbrance to him also. She had suffered 
Ignominy and reproaches from her husband's 
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relations on whom she had been intruded ; but 
for those she had cared little — she had a right 
to be with her husband ; but here, in her father's 
house, she filled no place, she was not wanted, 
she could do nothing to requite the obligation 
she received, and no one knows how bitter 
that is until they have tried it. 

Poor girl ! she had bitterly suffered for her 
first false step ; all her progress since had been 
like an attempt to wind a skein of silk by the 
wrong end. Mrs Morley did her best to shield 
her daughter from annoyance, to avert all 
occasions of collision with her husband. But 
the strain that was needed to do this was very 
painful, and the embarrassment and restraint 
that had been introduced into their domestic 
intercourse made home unpleasant to all 
parties. 

This state of things was constantly liable to 
be aggravated by accidental circumstances. 
One day the servant, who had been rebuked 
for flirting with o^e of the plough-boys, chose 
to revenge herself by grumbling before her 
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toaster, because Mrs Donnelly always " would 
want the new milk for baby," when she had 
set it aside for cream ; and muttering, that if 
she had known there was ** a baby in the 
family she would never have agreed to come, 
for that she did not like children, and had not 
been engaged to help to nurse them." 

Another time it chanced that dinner was a 
little behind, and the excuse was that she had 
been " nursing baby." 

These seem trifling incidents, but they were 
like the grains of sand that go to pile up a 
mountain. How much longer things could 
have gone on as they were is doubtful, but 
matters were brought to a crisis by a letter 
recrived by Gertrude from her husband, when 
she had been at the cottage about two 
months. 

It was dated from an obscure village near 
Boulogne. In it he drew a most gloomy 
picture of his position, and seemed in a very 
desponding way; in fact, the fine spirits of 
Mr Augustus were completely damped. Lord 
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Southend had gone on to Italy, so he had no 
hopes from that quarter until his return. 
Gertrude might have borne all this, — feeling a 
good deal of sympathy certainly, but still with- 
out being made much more miserable than she 
already was, — ^but Mr Augustus concluded by 
desiring that she would beg or borrow for him 
sufficient money to enable him to come back 
to England, and expressing his intention to come 
and see " whether her friends would keep him 
snug from his creditors, until he should have 
made some arrangement with them." He then 
drew a vivid picture of the miserably unhappy 
condition to which he was reduced ; — " exiled 
in a small village, without a Christian soul to 
speak to, and nothing to pass on the time, 
except thinking of his dearest Gertrude and 
his confounded debts!'* 

Gertrude, who had hoped that things were 
mending with her husband, was thrown into 
great shame and trouble by the receipt of this 
letter. To be a burden herself upon her father 
was bad enough, but to bring her husband 
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iqpon him too, — ^to beg money from him, — was 
something &r wcnrse than she had efver con- 
templated. 

Within the last two montiis she had learned 
practically what it was to be dependent^ and she 
felt bitterly humiliated that Augustus should 
seem so indifferent about it. Her mother 
found her crying, with the letter in her lap. 

'^ Dear me, it is a bad job," said she, aflter 
she had read it. ^^ I don't know how we must 
break it to your fiftther ; he is as queer tempered 
as he can be ; all owing," added she hastily, 
^^ to that stupid BiU Stringer laming the new 
cart-horse, when he took it to' be shod last 
week ; and Betsy has just told me that one of 
the cows is ill, and would not give her milk 
this morning; so when he comes home and 
hears it, th^e wiU be no containmg him in the 
house. If men did but know how their yiolent 
ways break poor women's hearts, they would 
be more considerate." 

" I can never . tell him about Augustus," 
«aid Gertrude^ ^* and I never wiU. If I could 
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only get up to London, Lady Southend has 
promised to give me work, and I might 
earn enough to keep us aU." 
. " Bless thee, child ! what nonsense thou dost 
talk. I declare it quite vexes me to hear you. 
What couldst thou do, I should like to know, 
with that blessed baby cutting its teeth, and as 
fractious, the little darling, as it can be, keep- 
ing you on the stretch night and day to attend 
to it ? Gainmg a living takes you all day long 
hard work, and sometimes part of the night 
too ; and besides, I have no opinion of women 
working for their husbands ; it is taking things 
the wrong way about, and if your husband 
is a right-minded man he will not desire it, 
but work himself to the bone before you 
should think of it. Leave me to manage 
your father, I know his humours better than 
you do, and it stands to reason he can do 
no good by stopping in those foreign parts; 
he had best come back, and put his shoulder 
to the wheel here." 

Gertrude sighed; she had an instinct that 
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her husband had very little notion of putting 
his own shoulder to it 

Poor Mrs Morley did not too well know 
how she was to make her husband ** hear 
reason/' as she called it; but she did not 
tell Gertrude so. That night brought Simon 
Morley home in a better temper than had 
graced him for a long time, owing to a good 
bargain he had made; the horse too was 
better, so that Mrs Morley considered she 
should never have a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

According to Mrs EUis, there is a certaia 
diplomacy by which all wives may rule their 
husbands, and guide them in the way they 
are desired to go. It is a great pity that 
Mrs Morley lived before that lady's valuable 
works were written, otherwise she might have 
been more successful than she was. Simon 
Morley, so soon as he understood that his 
son-in-law had written to beg assistance, 
aesired to see the letter, which Mrs Morley 
was obliged to give him, though she would 
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bave preferred telling his story her own way. 
Simon Morley put on his spectacles and deli- 
berately read every word of the letter, and 
then he said — 

" This is the second letter of that young 
chap's writing that I have seen, and it just 
confirms the first notion I formed of him ; 
he is a wastrel — an idle, good-for-nothing, 
whiffling fdlow. He is better there than 
here, but he never will do a pennywca1;h of 
good anywhere; and I am not going to put 
my money into a sack with holes, and I 
am not going to have him standing about 
here. Gertrude is welcome to stop here, and 
the baby too, as long as she pleases, but 
m have nought to do with her husband, 
and you had best not mention his name to 
me again, or you and Gertrude may pack 
out of the hoiEse together. A young jacka- 
napes, to talk in that fi-ee and easy way of 
being * kept snug from his creditors ;' may 
be, I would give [_them a hint where to 
look for him, if he put his nose in here.'* 
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After uttering this speech with much em- 
phasis, Simon Morley filled his pipe, and sat 
majestically enveloped in the clouds that rose 
from it. His wife had not even the comfort of 
thinking that he was in a passion^ and had said 
more than he meant, for he was in a provok- 
ingly good humour all the rest of the evening. 
The fact is, he had long expected the appeal 
in question, and the idea of the vain, idle, 
thriftless husband in the back-ground, ready 
to come down and quarter himself on his 
" wife's vulgar relations,*' had marred the cor- 
diality of his welcome to Gertrude; he had 
been lying in wait for an opportunity to express 
his determination, and now that he had spoken 
his mind, he felt quite relieved and happy, 
and as well pleased with himself as if his 
conscience had applauded him for a good deed. 
It must be owned that there was some sense 
in what he had said. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Poor Mrs Morley retired quite crest-fallen. 
She was mortified on account of Gertrude, but 
she was also specially provoked at the grim 
triumphant look of her husband, who seemed 
quite to enjoy her discomfiture ; but she was 
not at the end of her resources, and fortune 
befriended her. 

Her son chanced to ride over the next day 
to speak to his father about some land he 
thought of buying, and into his -ears she poured 
out her perplexities. We have seen that he 
met his sister with more kindness and gentle- 
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ness than of old. Since he had been married 
he had changed his views on several subjects, 
and his conscience smote him for not having 
been very kind to his sister ; possibly the ma* 
trimonial discipline of his wife's temper had 
developed his brotherly affection. At any rate 
he said: 

" Well, mother, don't fret about it, and say 
no more to my father, he is like a rock when 
he has once taken a thing into his head. Let 
Ger. and her husband come to us for a while— 
as long as they like — and the baby can be in 
our little lad's nursery ; it is quite big enough, 
and they will play together nicely. I dare say 
amongst us we can raise enough to fetch Don- 
nelly over, — ^it is of no use his stopping there, 
— ^and who knows what may turn up? His 
friends exerted themselves for him once before, 
and may do again if he can only hold on for 
a while. We must just help him to get up his 
head a bit,— only I am afraid Ger. won't make 
herself happy along with us." 

" No fear of that, my lad ; she is as humble 
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and as meek as an angel ; it makes me fairly 
cry sometimes to see h^ pride so oome down, 
— so grateful she is for the least thing, and so 
afraid of giving trouble. But, I say, yotir wife 
has an overbearing way with her sometimes; 
don't let her put upon G^rude, nor trample 
upon her." 

" I would like to see her attempt it,'* replied 
the younger Simon, imperiously. " My wife 
knows that my will is law, and she dare not set 
up herself against what I choose, — and I choose 
that she shall treat Gertrude as my sister." 

" Ah, well," said Mrs Morley, " don't go and 
say that to her. You had best leave Gertrude 
to make her own way, for she is so sweetr 
tempered and so pleasant-spoken, nobody can 
resist her. No doubt she will know how to 
please Mrs Simon." 

But the idea of " her Gertrude " having to 
study the whims and caprices of Mrs Simon, was 
almost too much for Mrs Morley's patience, 
and she turned away to hide the tears that 
nearly choked her. Her son, whom the absence 
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of his wife rendered bold, did not peimye her 
a^taticxi, but added in an off-hand manner: 
" Gire my love to Ger. and tell her we shall 
eq>ect her. Mrs Simon is no great hand at 
writing out anything but the bills, so she must 
excuse a pdite invitation, and take the will for 
the deed — and I will send a chaise over for 
her some day next week." 

*/ But you will see your sister, and tell her 
yourself?" said Mrs Morley. 

" No, no, you can explain things better than 
I can ; it would look as if I were casting up 
my promises to make her thank me. I am 
fond of Ger. but I don't know how to talk 
to her." 

When Simon Morley junior returned home 
he found that the plan, which had looked so 
easy and delightful when he was at the cottage, 
grew much more difficult of execution. His 
wife was in a very bad humour, and the whole 
house was in a bustle ; he therefore made an 
excuse to himself to dday the communication 
'' till a more convenient season," but in pro- 
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portion as he delayed , his courage ebbed. He 
said to himself that he '^ was not afraid/' that 
he was ^^ master in his own house/' and sundry 
other truisms, which, however, he found un- 
tenable, and sat at night in the bar beating his 
brains for the best method of breaking the 
matter to his wife. At length he made a 
bold plimge, at precisely the wrong moment. 
Mrs Simon was settling her book, and endea- 
vouring to balance a refractory column which 
showed a deficiency of sevenpence halfpenny. 
She was in the midst of her third attempt at 
addition when the thread of her attention was 
snapped by her husband's saying in an autho- 
ritative voice, to disguise his trepidation, — 

** I have invited my sister Gertrude and her 
husband to come and stop with us." 

Mrs Simon went on with her addition, and 
did not appear to hear him ; her husband con- 
tinued in a louder key, — 

" I tell you that I have invited my 
sister and her husband to come and stop 
with us. What do you mean by your in- 
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solence in sittiDg there like a post, and never 
answering when I speak to you ? I tell you 
they shall come here, and stay as long as I 
please; you may look, but I am not to be 
put down. I desire you to give orders to 
send a chaise on Saturday for Mrs Donnelly." 

Mrs Simon Morley looked at her husband 
Yfith great contempt, and then said with pro- 
voking caknness, but with the supremest 
disdain, — 

** Of course, Mr Simon Morley, it shall be 
as you please; nobody ever doubted your 
right to invite anybody you choose, — send a 
chaise for your sister, by all means; perhaps 
it will please you to make her the mistress 
of this house instead of me — ^pray do. Of 
course, it will be quite right; I slave myself 
for you, and save for you, and stint myself 
of everything, in order that you may come 
home and fly out upon me, as if I were 
the dirt under your feet. I stay at home, 
Bnd wear my poor soul out of my body, to 
keep things going, whilst you go riding 
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about to fairs and markets, and guzzling 
with everybody who will drink with you. — 
I am a miserable woman, that I am/' 

This tirade^ of course, ended in a violent 
gush of tears. Her husband sat feeling half 
angry and half foolish; he had not expected 
such a storm, and he did not know how to 
retreat with dignity. He knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, and said naively, — 

"I wish you would not talk so muchl 
I am iairly moithered with so many words; 
do make an end and come to bed." 

But Mrs Simon Morley would not 
" make an end ; " long and bitterly she 
scolded on, for though in general silent, when 
once launched in a grievance, she sustained 
it with more than ordinary female vehemence, 
and took care to embrace a wide range of 
complaint. A stranger would have thought 
that a separation to all et^nity must have 
ensued, but it was only a matrimonial storm ; 
neither party meant the other any particular 
ill beyond the annoyance of the moment. 
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and it calmed down, leaving, as was generally 
the case, Mrs Simon rather more confirmed 
in her influence, and her husband rather 
more afraid of provoking her than before. 

The result was, that the incipient dislike 
which Mrs Simon felt to Gertrude was con-* 
firmed into a positive detestation. She did 
not think it prudent to refuse to receive 
Gertrude altogether, but she had succeeded 
in receiving her sister-in-law upon the foot- 
ing it best pleased her, and leaving herself 
free to wreak any small feminine spite she 
chose; whilst her husband, content with 
having carried his point, was afiraid to inter- 
fere further, — ^and she took care to give him 
no pretext. He was delighted to see her 
despatch a chaise to the cottage on the 
appointed day, and as if she were bent on 
showing how amiable she could be, she went 
so far as to write a note to Gertrude, with 
a moderately cordial invitation from herself. 

Gertrude, though grateful to her brother, 
did not at all like the idea of trying the 
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hospitality of her sister-in-law for an unlimited 
period ; but she was come to that unhappy 
pass when she was obliged to feel grateful 
for " small mercies " of the most unpalatable 
kind. She was dependent upon her friends, 
and obliged to receive house and shelter upon 
any terms. Simon Morley, when told of his 
son^s oflTer, had declared " that she could not 
do better than go ; " after this there was no 
appeal, and Mrs Morley, with a sorrowful 
heart, prepared to let her depart. She would 
herself have accompanied her, but Simon 
Morley was attacked by a fit of the gout, 
which not only detained her, but made him 
so irritable that she was almost thankful to 
get her daughter out of the house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The chaise drove the back way into the yard 
of the Metringham Arms, and so avoided 
going through the town. Everything brought 
back to her remembrance the day when 
she came home from school ; there was a 
curious coincidence even in the accidental 
circumstances. A travelling-carriage was 
changing horses, and a large party were 
stopping to dine ; 'the house was in the bustle 
she so well remembered. Mrs Simon Morley 
was busy receiving her guests, and there was 
no one to welcome her except old Joe, the 
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lame ostler ; she could almost have embraced 
him, he was the only one who remained of 
the old set *of servants. 

Gertrude bitterly felt the diflference between 
then and now. She stood with the baby in 
her arms* waiting for some one to show her 
where to go, and feeling more miserable than 
she had ever yet been, — choked, and suf- 
focated, and wretched, — far too miserable to 
cry. 

In a few moments Mrs Simon Morley 
came up to her, and told her, with a dash of 
patronage in her manner, that she was glad 
to see her, and begged she would consider 
herself at home. Herhrother came as they 
were speaking, booted and spurred^ and fol- 
lowed by his dogs, — he had been out coursing, 
and he had not expected her so soon. He 
was very pleased to see her, and received her 
9& cordially as he durst tor fear of vexing 
his mfe. 

"Wdl, wife,, wbare are you going to put 
Ger. ? Somebody had better carry these things 
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up-stairs. Have you put her into the room 
next to ours?" 

" I have prepared Mrs Donnelly's room," 
said Mrs Simon, with an air of putting down 
all questions ; " and if she will follow me I 
will show her to it myself." 

Instead of turning down the passage lead- 
ing to Gertrude's old room, which had, indeed, 
been once more transformed into a nursery, 
they moxmted a steep flight of stairs that led 
to the " servants' story." Mrs Simon opened 
the door of a light roomy attic, with sloping 
roof and full of beams and rafters, but 
brilliantly white and clean; two casements 
stuck into small gables commanded a view 
of the church, and the country lying beyond. 
It was furnished sufficiently well for an attic, 
but without any attempt at extra comfort. 
There was nothing to complain of in it, and 
it was decidedly more comfortable than her 
bed-room at Mrs Donnelly's; still it marked 
painfully the diflference between her former 
and her present position in that house, — 
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between the home she had recklessly cast 
off and the home to which she was return- 
ing, to eat the bread of charity. 

*' I have put you here," said Mrs Simon, 
" in order that you might feel quite settled ; 
the house is often so fiill that in any other 
room I might have been obliged to disturb 
you. Simon and I are sometimes obliged to 
give up our room ; it is quite wonderful how 
travelling has iuCTeased of late years. I hope 
you will be comfortable, — ^pray ask for all 
you want. There is a nursery down stairs 
where you can sit with the baby; I darb 
say you " 

A voice loudly calling at the bottom of the 
stairs obliged her to leave her speech unfinished, 
but she had nearly got to the end of all she 
had to say. Gertrude looked round the room 
when she was alone; there was no bell, and 
tio fire lighted. It was too cold to indulge 
long in meditation, and she went down stairs 
in search of the nursery; glad, at least, to 
be stm of a comfortable refuge for the baby. 
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Gertrude's brother had been as good as his 
word. He had received some money for the 
sale of some wheat, and, without his wife's 
knowledge, he had written to his brother-in- 
law and sent him the wherewithal to pay 
his journey ; Mrs Simon Morley received the 
remainder of the money, without in the least 
suspecting what her husband had done with 
the rest. He had planned to surprise his 
sister, and had fixed her arrival as near as 
he could guess for the day when her husband 
would reach Dunnington. He was rewarded 
for his pains; for that very evening, as they 
were sitting down to supper in the little 
kntem-like bar-parlour, Mr Augustus Donnelly, 
somewhat soiled and imshaved, but perfectly 
at his ease, and on the best possible terms 
with himself, walked into the room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs Simon Morley was a very virtuous 
woman indeed, but she was not insensible to 
the soothing voice of flattery, especially when 
distilled from the lips of a good-looking young 
man. When Mr Augustus Donnelly entered 
in the unexpected manner mentioned in the 
last chapter, to the great surprise of everybody, 
except that of Simon Morley, Mrs Simon was 
disposed to look extremely displeased and 
disagreeable ; but Mr Augustus was not an 
Irishman for nothing, — he had lived by his 
wits the greater part of his life, and knew 
tho importance of mollifying the mistress of 
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any house where he proposed to take up his 
quarters. He was an adept in the strategy of 
that peculiar species of courtship denominated 
** cupboard-love," and he piqued himself upon 
his skill to draw the teeth, and pare the daws, 
of the most determined shrew in Christendom. 
A glance at the face of Mrs Simon revealed 
to him the genus of woman he had to deal 
with, as a short postscript in his brother-in-law's 
letter had enlightened him upon the domestic 
politics of the Metringham Arms. 

The postscript was: — "Do not tell any^one 
that I sent you this money ; I have particular 
reasons for not wishing my wife to know." 

^' Les sages eniendent d demi mot^^^ — and 
Mr Augustus proved himself deserving of the 
epithet. Before he had been five minutes in 
the room, Mrs Simon Morley was under his 
charm. 

After saluting Gertrude, and shaking hands 
with his brother-in-law, he seated himself 
by Mrs Simon, and began to pay her a 
thousand little attentions, such as the good 
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woman had never received in her life, not 
even from her husband when he courted her, 
nor from all the young men whom she had 
driven to the verge of distraction, by refusing 
'^ to keep company with them." Mr Augustus 
contrived to make her feel that he was decidedly 
struck with her appearance, and impressed 
by the peculiar &scination of her manners. 
This was not conveyed in a way calculated to 
alarm her sensitive modesty, but was combined 
with a respectful deference to her, as a most 
superior woman. It was wonderful how, in so 
short a space of time, he had become enlightened 
upon her choice qualities. 

He took his seat by her at table, as if he 
had lived in the house all his life ; and whilst 
he relieved her from the task of carving the 
roast ducks, he made some jokes just suited to 
her capacity, and which made her laugh 
heartily ; but he did not venture to praise any- 
thing at table, lest she should think everything 
only too good for him, but he improvised some 
compliments, which he declared Lord South- 
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end and the Marquis of Dulcamnara had 
paid to the Metringham Anns ooe day, at 
a white-bait dinner, declaring in the presence 
of the head waiter, " that there was no inn 
like it for comfort, either in or out of London ;* 
and he took care to clinch the compliment by 
dating it quite recently, and within the period 
of her administration. 

Her husband was enchanted to see his wife 
m so genial a humour, and thought he should 
have in his brother-in-law an ally in all his 
domestic difficulties. 

Gertrude did not admire this display of 
flattery and devotion to Mrs Simon. She 
thought it was only encouraging her self- 
complaoency and general disagreeableness, and 
could not help thinking how much better 
women are rewarded for their exacting ill* 
humours, than when they make a practice of 
trying to be forbearing and habitually amiable. 
She interrupted the current of compliments, 
by saying, — 

*^ You have never told us, dear Augustus, 
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how you managed to find your way here so 
opportunely; I fancied you were still in 
France/' 

Simon Morley junior felt rather uneasy 
at this question ; he underrated the tact of Mr 
Augustus. 

"Your worthy brother generously told me 
that his house was open to me whenever I 
came to England, but for the means of coming 
here, I am indebted to the unexpected 
generosity of a friend; and do you find it 
unnatural that I should use my first funds 
to rejoin you ?" 

Wives are sometimes hard to be per- 
suaded, even by sweet speeches, and Grertrude 
would much have preferred that her husband 
should have remained absent, rather than 
come to join her as a hanger-on upon her 
brother. She fancied, too, there was a tone 
of servility, a vulgar obsequiousness, which 
she had never observed in him before. 

Mr Augustus was, in truth, much the 
same as usual; he had the gift of suiting 
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himself to his company, and as he was 
never over-burdened with delicate perceptions, 
he could make himself comfortable every- 
where. But the curse of being dependent 
changes the very nature of virtues, and 
makes what, under other circumstances, would 
have been courteous forbearance, seem nothing 
but self-interested endurance ; it is a reversed 
alchemy, for it transforms golden qualities 
into brazen counterfeits. 

Dependence in modern times is what 
slavery was of old, and it is equally true 
of both, that it takes all manliness and 
quality of character out of whoever volunta- 
rily submits to it 

When the party separated for the night, 
Gertrude retired with the determination of 
straining every nerve to find employment 
that should enable her to do something 
towards supporting herself and the child; 
whilst Mr Augustus thought that, as he 
had fallen into comfortable quarters, he 
would improve the friendly disposition of 
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his hosts, and enjoy tixem as long as possible. 
As to the obligation, he considered that he 
was a gentleman, and» as such, they might 
£ael honoured by entertabing hina. He had 
)QO conception of gratitude towards persons 
in their dass. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The next day being Sunday, Gertnide 
went to church with her husband. Mrs 
Simon Morley was too busy ever to go to 
church, except in the afternoon, and Simon 
himself had no great taste for going at all; 
still he went sometimes, and slept peacefully 
through the service. He was what used to 
be called a "good Church and King man,'* 
and would have knocked anyone down who 
was either an infidel or a jacobm, though 
his own loyalty was mainly confined to 
getting very particularly drunk upon the 
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King's birthday, and bis Cbristianity, besides 
the occasional going to church above men- 
tioned, was shown by giving the boys of 
the town five shillings, for a Guy Fawkes, 
every fifth of November. 

The church looked as Gertrude had always 
remembered it, except that the square family- 
pew, lined with green baize, was rather 
more moth-eaten; but the prayer-books and 
hymn-books were those that she had used 
when 3he first went to church. The one 
she took up had her name written in it, in 
her father's handwriting, — a birthday gift, 
when she had completed her sixth year. 

The asthmatic organ was uttering the old 
dismal psalm tunes which had taxed the 
ears and the patience of the congregation for 
a century past. 

Grertrude felt that all the congregation was 
curiously regarding her; she did not look 
round, but kept her veil down, and con- 
cealed herself as much as possible behind 
one of the stone pillars. Everything seemed 
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tiie same as it had been the last Sunday 
she was there ; by a curious coincidence, the 
deigyman had come round, in the clerical 
cycle of his sermons, to one she had last 
heard him preach, and she felt as if the 
change in her own fortunes were mocked 
by this unchanged continuance of all that 
surrounded her. 

But when service was over, and the 
congregation dismissed, and Grertrude, who 
had loitered till the last, was following the 
rest, she was stopped at the church-door 
by several persons who had been waiting 
for her. Old Mr and Mrs Slocum were the 
first who greeted her. Mr Slocum had 
not recovered the severe illness he had had 
some months before; it had pulled him 
down sadly; but Mrs Slocum looked just 
the same, rather younger if anything. 

" My dear Gertrude, welcome back amongst 
us," said the old lady, in a quavering 
voice. ''I declare this is quite a surprise. 
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When did you come? Is your mother 
here?" 

But before Gertrude could reply, her 
hand was snatched and heartily shaken by 
a tall full-blown young woman, in a mag- 
nificent hat and feathers, and a brilliant 
scarlet mantle, lined with white satin. 

**Why, Gertrude, you have forgotten me, 
I declare!" cried she in a loud, but cheery 
voice. "I am Martha Slocum that was, — 
now Mrs Greenway; and this is my 
husband," continued she,' jerking forwards a 
florid, good-tempered looking man, in yellow 
buckskins and top boots, on whose arm 
she was leaning. "I said it must be you, 
though I could not see your face, and you 
were hidden by the* piUar, and nobody would 
believe me. But, my gracious ! how ill 
you look, — quite pale and thin ; not like me. 
Sam says I am growing so fat, that he shall 
be indicted for bigamy, for having twice as 
much of a wife as he married;" and she 
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lattghed in her husband's face, with enviable 
admiration of his wit. 

Gertrude answered as best she could, and 
introduced Mr Augustus to them, who 
acquitted himself extremely well; and Mrs 
Greenway, looking at him with curiosity, 
admitted to herself that any woman might 
be excused for running away with him. 

Poor Gertrude enjoyed a small triumph, 
in the midst of her sorrows, to see that her 
husband looked, beside Mr Slocum and Mr 
Greenway, as if he bdonged to another race 
of men, so infinitely superior he appeared; 
and she was proud of seeing that they all 
acknowledged it. 

It was for this shadowy gratification that 
she had thrown away the inheritance of her 
life before she had well entered upon it. 

"Well, I am sure we shall be delighted 
to see you both at Lane End," said Mrs 
Greenway. "Mrs Simon and I have never 
visited; but that is no reason why you and 
I should not be friends again as we used 
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to be. Will you come to-morrow and take 
a friendly dinner with us, and have a talk 
about old times?" 

Gertrude objected, that she could not 
leave the baby. 

" Oh, the little darling ! I will come and 
fetch you in the phaeton, and you can 
bring it with you, and it can make friends 
with our twins, so that is settled. I wonder," 
continued she, addressing her husband, " where 
that Joe can be with the phaeton all this 
time; he ought to have been waiting for 
us." 

As she spoke, a large roomy vehicle, of 
no strict denomination, was driven up by a 
boy in pepper-and-salt livery and a silver band 
round his hat. Into this Mrs Greenway 
was handed by her husband, who took the 
reins and seated himself by her side, whilst 
the servant mounted behind. 

"Remember, I shall come for you to- 
morrow, at eleven o'clock;" cried the lady, 
in a voice that might have been heard to 
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the other end of the town, and kissing her 
hand to the old people, the worthy and pros- 
perous pair drove- off at a brisk pace. 

" There goes a happy woman, if ever there 
was one ! *' said Mr Slocum, looking after the 
phaeton with glistening eyes — " she has one 
of the best of husbands, and everything this 
world can give; and she enjoys it, she 
is happy, and makes others happy too. 
Bless you, her husband worships the very 
ground she treads on ! You should see 
her follow the hounds along with him — it is 
a sight ; he has had a scarlet habit made for 
her, and she looks grand in it ! " 

"If she were in London, in the park, she 
would be looked at," said Mr Augustus, when 
there was a pause ; " she is a monstrous fine 
woman, and her husband seems a very nice 
young fellow; they are a fine couple." 

" Aye, that they are, and they are respected 
by high and low. They have a very nice 
place of their own ; land that has been in 
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the famfly for generations ; and whenever you 
go you will be sure of a hearty welcome." 

Sunday was always the old ttian's grand 
gala day — eveiy Sunday he had the proud 
satisfaction of walking out of church with 
his daughter before all the congregation, and 
seeing her drive oflf in "her own carriage;" 
and he enjoyed this far more than any dig- 
nity that could have happened to himself 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs Greenwat drove up in her phaeton the 
next day to fetch Gertrude, according to 
promise; she entered the bar with a good- 
tempered jovial consciousness that she was a 
very fine woman indeed, and that her beaver 
hat and feathers became her immensely. 

Mrs Simon was sitting at her Kttle table 
writing out a ticket for a post-boy who was 
in waiting. 

The vicar sat upon the little hard horse- 
hair sofa beneath the window, reading the 

p 2 
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London paper — his custom always every morn- 
ing, and Mrs Simon liked to have it so, 
as she thought it gave him the appearance 
of being a friend of the family ; occasionally 
the vicar's wife and daughter called upon her, 
and this always gratified her, for they were 
the sun and stars of her social system. 

After shaking hands with Mrs Simon, who 
received her very stiffly, and tried to look as 
though she did not consider her visit any con- 
cern of hers, Mrs Greenway turned to the 
vicar, and inquired after his family in a 
iriendly, familiar manner, that spoke of in- 
timacy. 

She turned again to Mrs Simon and 
said, — 

" I came to invite you to come to us this 
evening; we are expecting a few friends in 
a sociable way to tea and supper, and Sam 
bid me say he should see Mr Simon at 
market, and would ask him to come. It is 
^0 seldom you give yourself a holiday that I 
bope you will be sociable and come." 
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Mrs Simon replied stiffly, that she was 
too busy to visit — and that, if her husband 
went out, there was so much the more reason 
why she must stay at home. 

Mrs Greenway was rather glad to hear it,. 
but hesitated, as she thought it right to 
declare she would take no refusal. 

Gertrude entered in her bonnet and shawl^ 
with the baby in her arms — ^looking very 
pretty and lady-like. 

Mrs Greenway rushed up and embraced 
her, with a boisterous good-will that nearly 
upset Mrs Simon's little table, and whisked 
down her account-book and the bill she had 
just written out. 

"I hope I have not kept you long wait- 
ing," said Gertrude. 

" Oh, no ; I am only just come — and so 
that is yow baby ! what a real little darling ! 
I have twins to show you when we ga 
home ! Is it not fun to think we should 
both of us have babies? I declare it seems 
^nly yesterday since Matilda, Emma, and I 
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came over to see you, the day you left 
school for good. Your mother sat just 
where Mrs Simon does; the place is not the 
least changed — only you and I. But I am 
sure we are filling the bar, and taking up 
Mrs Simon's time; she must wish us out of 
her road. . As Sam says, * One word hinders 
two blows.' Good morning, Mrs Simon, and 
recollect I shall not excuse you — I shall quite 
expect you." 

There was a certain dash of patronage in 
Mrs Greenway's manner. Mrs Simon drew 
herself up, and said, freezingly, 

" That she had no time for dressing and 
visiting, and that Mrs Greenway could do 
quite well without her" — ^which was quite 
true, but Mrs Greenway nevertheless persisted : 

" I am sure you are always nicely dressed. 
We are plain homely people — ^you can come 
just as you are. We like our firiends to take 
us as they find us — ^without ceremony." 

Mrs Simon looked as though she was 
absorbed in adding up her cash-book, and 
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made oo answer. The vicar gallantly roae 
to escort them to the phaeton, and Mrs 
Simon heard him asked to come in the evening 
with his wife and daughter, for a friendly 
ruhber, whilst the young people might enjoy 
a round game. 

The phaeton dattered out of the jard, and 
Mrs Simon, with her temper sharper thaa 
ordinary, was left to pursue her domestic cares 
in peace. She pounced first upon a delin- 
quent housemaid, and gave her summary 
warning for having neglected to take up the 
carpet in No. 8 bed-room ; she next gave 
orders that any visitors coming to call for 
Mrs Donnelly should be shown up-stairs into 
the nursery. Her husband and Mr Augustus 
came in to dinner before the eflfervescence of 
her soul had subsided to the level of its 
banks. 

"I met Greenway's phaeton," said Simon, 
" with Ger. and the baby, and Mrs Greenway, 
inside ; she said she had been to call on you. 
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and she asked me and Donnelly to drop in 
to supper, and to see Ger. home.** 

" Very well, Mr Simon Morley, you can go 
if you choose ; but what with visitors in a 
morning, and goings out at night, don't blame 
me if the house comes to ruin. I stop at 
home and^ deny myself every amusement; 
I don't even go to church, and I know the 
vicar thinks me worse than a heathen- 
just to see myself made of no account, and 
to be treated like dirt by everybody who 
comes to the house. I have thought too 
little of myself, and slaved myself to death to 
take care of your money, and this is all the 
thanks I get I If I had been a wasteful ex- 
travagant woman, and flaunted about in a 
hat and feathers, you would have been in the 
Gazette, but you would have thought more of 
me; but if I were to lie down and die at 
your feet, you would not even thank me ! " 
Dinner being by this time on the table, 
Mrs Simon took her place with an indignant 
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bounce, and began to carve a large round oi 
beef with the air of one to whom all the virtue 
left in the world had fled for refuge, whilst 
she felt herself scarcely able to protect it Her 
husband did not exactly understand what all 
this talk was about ; but as he was pretty well 
accustomed to these tirades, he shook his 
ears, made no reply, and ate his dinner like 
a domestic philosopher. 

Mr Augustus followed his example for a 
while, but towards the end of dinner he 
remarked carelessly to his brother-in-law that 
Mrs Greenway was a full-blown, high-coloured 
young woman — that her voice was coarse, 
her pronunciation vulgar ; that she appeared 
to him to be quite common-place in her ideas, 
and to have very little conversation — that hei? 
$carlet mantle made her look for all the 
world like a farmer's wife bringing her eggs 
and butter to market. He said that in a 
year or two her figure would have no more 
9hape than a feather-bed, and appealed to 
Mrs Simon as to the strong personal likeness 
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betwixt old Mrs Slocum and her daughter, 
lliese observations were all made qiiite plea- 
santly, and with the manner of a man ac- 
customed to pass his opinion, and to have it 
listened to. He spoke in a lofty man-of- 
fashicm tone that was quite imposing. 

Mr Simon Morley had lighted his pipe 
meanwhile, and sat puffing forth volumes of 
smoke, without thinking it necessary to make 
any reply. Mrs Simon recovered her temper 
and smoothed her ruffled plumes wonder- 
fully. She held a light for Mr Augustus, 
and mixed him a glass pf gin-and-water with 
bar own fair hands ; and, taking up her 
sewing, she began to ask him questions 
about the parks, the theatres, high society 
and life in London generally, to all which 
Mr Augustus answered as he thought best, 
and gav6 her a description of what the Queen 
and all the Princesses wore at the last 
Drawing-room, and told her many interesting 
anecdotes of members of the aristocracy, ^^ per- 
sonal friends of his own," as he informed 
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h^. Mrs Simon was called out, and whilst 
she was gone her husband remarked — 

'^ That his wife was as queer as Dick's 
hatband; there was no knowing what would 
vex her or what would please her; but, for 
all that, she was generally right in her 
notions, and was a clever woman." To 
which Mr Augustus warmly assented. 

It is remarkable that, when men have 
a singularly bad-tempered wife, they console 
themselves with the belief that is a sign she 
is " a superior woman." 

Meanwhile Gertrude and Mrs Greenway 
arrived without accident at " Lane End," as 
Mrs Greenway's house was called. It was a 
large rambUng place, built of deep red brick 
— ^it was in its pretensions something between 
a farm-house and a gentleman's mansion. 
A white five-barred gate admitted the 
phaeton into a large fidd, through which 
there was a broad gravel drive — it was not 
an avenue, although a luxuriant hedge-row, 
planted at intervals with stately trees, gave 
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it partially the appearance of one; that field 
led by another with a white gate like the 
former; after which they entered another 
field, in which at the head of a gentle rise 
the house was situated. A large garden, an 
orchard, and various farm-buildings lay in 
the rear. 

" We will drive round to the back yard, 
if you don't mind, Gertrude; it is so much 
handier for the horse, and Sam does not 
like to see the gravel cut up with wheels ; 
it is the one thing he is particular about. 
I teU him he is like an old maid about it." 

They drove into a large stable-yard, paved 
with stones. An immense mastiff came out 
of his kennel to the utmost 'stretch of his 
chain, and barked furiously at their advent, and 
several dogs of various breeds and sizes 
joined the chorus. A farm-servant came 
running to take the horse ; Mrs Greenway 
alighted without any help, and took the baby 
from Gertrude. They entered the house 
through a glass door, and went up a wide 
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tiled passage, past the kitchen, a large com- 
fortable place, with flitches of bacon, hams, 
and dried tongues hanging from the ceiling. 
Two buxom servant women in print dresses, 
with tight short sleeves, were busily engaged 
at the dresser beneath the window — an 
air of well-to-do plenty reigned in every 
direction. 

Mrs Greenway took Grertrude at once to 
the nursery, where with great pride she 
showed her * twins,' both fast asleep in the 
same cradle — little, fat, rosy things, hopelessly 
undistinguishable from each other. Gertrude 
duly admired them; and then her own baby 
was taken possession of by the good-tempered- 
looking nurse, to be fed and put to sleep, 
whilst its mother was dragged off to see the 
remaining household gods of Mrs Green- 
,way's * hearth and home.' First, they went 
to Mrs Greenway's bed-room, there to take 
.off their things, and to take the opportunity 
of looking at the grand wardrobe, and all 
Mrs Greenway's best dresses, and last new 
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bonnet; her wedding dress was exhibited — . 
stone-coloured satin, with elaborate trimmings 
of blue gimp. 

" Sam declares that this dress shall never 
be worn out or "altered, for it brought him 
the happiest day of his life. Do you know 
we have never had a wrong word together 
since we were married? I am sure I think 
be grows better every day. Don't you call 
him very handsome?'* 

Gertrude said, she thought Mr Green- 
way very good-looking ; it was no great 
stretch of candour. 

" Here is his "wedding waistcoat, which I 
say shall keep my gown company; it is many 
a day since he could make it meet round 
him. But now come and see the parlours."" 

The dining-room was a large, low room> 
with a raftered ceiling and bow window; 
a dark heavy mahogany dining-table with 
many legs stood in the centre of the room; 
a Turkey carpet, with the pattern somewhat 
worn out, covered the floor; a large pointer 
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was basking before the fire, whilst a tortoise- 
sheQ cat dozed and purred in one of the 
large easy chairs which stood on each side 
of the hearth-rug. Portraits of Mr and Mrs 
Greenway hung against the wall. 

Mr Greenway was reading a letter, with 
his name and address legibly written on the 
back. Mrs Greenway, seated under a tree, 
in a hat and feathers, was reading a book 
bound in red, and lettered in gold,- — " For- 
dyoe's Sermons to Young Women." 

But the " best parlour " was the pride of 
her heart ; it was on the other side of 
the tile-paved hall — a low bow-windowed 
room with a raftered ceiling, like its com- 
panion* 

It had been new furnished on the occasion 
of their marriage, and there was a certain 
air of modem finery about it. The cur- 
tains were bright blue, trimmed with red 
and yellow ball fringe; a pair of pole- 
screens stood at either end of the chimney- 
piece— one represented a young lady in a 
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tight muslin frock and blue sash, playing 
the tambourine, and the other the same young 
'lady feeding a pet lamb. The hearth-rug 
was the combined work of the three Miss 
Slocums — B tiger's head surrounded by sprigs 
of roses. The carpet was covered with red, 
blue, and yellow flowers, as like nature as 
could be expected, when every flower was 
blazoned in its wrong colours. A scrap- 
screen — a piano — a stuffed fox — a small 
bookcase with glass doors — a hard grecian- 
"shaped couch, covered with blue moreen, and 
trimmed with yellow cord — whilst the chairs, 
cushions, and footstools were to match. 

Mrs Greenway was quite satisfied that her 
" best parlour " was equal, if not superior, to 
any other in England — ^but she chose to be 
inodest, and said, — 

"I suppose in London, among the quality 
there, this room would be thought quite 
shabby ? — would it not now ? " 

Gertrude tried to conciliate the truth with 
the household pride of her companion. 
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"Do people sit every day in their best 
parlours?" asked Mrs Greenway again. 

" Mrs Donnelly only used ours on the days 
when she received visitors^" 

" Do tell me about your house — ^what was 
it like ? and how was your best parlour fur- 
nished?" said Mrs Greenway eagerly. 

Gertrude began to comply, but Mrs Green- 
way was far too full of herself and her own 
concerns to care much for listening. More- 
over, Mr Greenway came in from his fields^ 
and it was dinner time. 

Mr Greenway greeted Gertrude with hearty 
cordiality ; he seemed to be very proud of 
his wife, and asked Gertrude if she thought 
her changed from what she was as Martha 
Slocum. 

Mrs Greenway appeared to take great in- 
terest in what her husband had been about 
during the morning, and to know almost as 
much of fiunuing matters as he did himself. 
Mr Greenway appeared to have a high opinion 
of his wife's judgment. They were very 
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happy, so thoroughly contented with them- 
selves and each other.. 

Gerttoide had never been in such a warm, 
genial, domestic atmosphere in her life ; — 
they were a well-matched pair. 

After dinner the babies were all brought 
down, and Mr Greenway left the two ladies 
to compare nursery notes, whilst he went 
back to the field to superintend his men, his 
wife calling after him to bid him come back 
early, as the people were coming at four 
o'clock. 

After he was gone Mrs Greenway gave 
Gertrude all the details about her marriage, 
and indulged in a few natural reflections 
and observations upon her husband's rela- 
tions, displaying a little human and feminine 
jealousy of his sisters, who at first had 
been inclined to think that she had made a 
better match than their brother — but the 
bickerings were very slight, and they did not 
hate each other very much — ^for sisters-in-law. 

Two of the Miss Greenways arrived shortly 
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after. They were older than Mrs Greenway — 
stout, good-looking young women, with a 
decided way of expressing their opinions; 
they evidently were accustomed to be con- 
sidered the sensible women of the neigh- 
bourhood. They were disposed to be very 
civil to Grertrude, but were much more dis- 
posed to talk of their own subjects than to 
hear about fresh ones; and as Gertrude had 
been trained to be a good listener, they got 
on together extremely well. 

Mrs Slocum and her youngest daughter 
arrived the next. She was kind and motherly, 
and nursed Gertrude's baby. 

The vicar, , with . his wife and daughter, 
came in. The doctor and his maiden sister 
followed, a lady . with light hair and blue, 
eyes, who had been both pretty and accom- 
plished, though never very sensible; she stilL 
had an air of juvenility, like a well-preserved 
winter apple. She was certainly past fifty,, 
but still was a pretender to matrimony, and 
it was said was extremely well-disposed to 

G 2 
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smile on Mr Conran, the solicitor^ of Dua- 
nington. There was also Miss Blackmore^ 
an elderly maiden lady of strong masculine 
habits and tastes, who had convicted three 
men, and caused them to be transported, by 
her evidence on a trial for poaching. She 
had once shot a robber, and she rode about 
the country on horseback alone. She was a 
lady of ancient family, of which she was 
very proud. She farmed her own land, knew 
as much law as any J. P. on the bench, and 
was looked upon as one of the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. 

She despised female conversation about ser- 
vants and children; so that, after cross- 
questioning Grertrude by way of commencing 
acquaintance, she relapsed into silence, and 
reserved her social talents until some other 
gentlemen shoidd arrive. 

Amongst the guests was a man who had 
formerly been very much in love with Grer- 
trude, but he had been an awkward, shy, 
silent youth, and Gertrude had maltreated 
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him in proportion to the power he gave her. 
His fath^ was a tanner, and Gertrude would 
have nothing to say to a man in her own 
sphere of life; but it had been with him 
another version of * Cymon and Iphigenia/ 
G^trude's elegance and beauty had awakened 
in the youth a perception of grace and 
refinement. He had cultivated his mind, and 
had expended a legacy of two hundred pounds 
in procuring for himself some dassical learn- 
ing under an Oxford graduate, and in 
gathering a small library. He had now 
succeeded to his father's business, and was a 
thriving man — ^the best parti roulant in the 
neighbourhood; but he showed no disposition 
to marry. He had a kind, quiet voice, and 
a singulaiiy unobtrusive manner. He met 
Gertrude like an old friend, without either 
consciousness or embarrassment. He sat 
beside her, and talked of old times. 

Gertrude had been proud, discontented^ 
and miserable in those days, but now it 
was great comfort to speak about them, and 
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to recal a portion of the life that she had 
thrown away before she knew its value. One 
great source of her suffering, though she 
was scarcely aware of it, had in reality 
arisen from being separated from all who 
had belonged to her early life — ^that despised 
life to which she now looked back with such 
regretful yearning. 

Mrs Greenway came up to her with vivacity, 
and took hold of her arm, saying, with what 
she intended to be playful raillery : 

"Well, upon my honour! If that is the 
London fashion in which you married women 
talk to young men, we must look about 
us all. We are going into the other room 
to tea now, — ^you are not going to keep 
our best bachelor all to yourself. Mr 
George, off with you, and attend to those 
girls. I shall not let you come near Ger- 
trude again all the evening. I shall warn 
her husband against you!" 

A scene of much giggling and some con^ 
fusion now took place before everybody was 
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seated at the tea-table, — ^which was covered 
with piles of muffins and crumpets, buns, 
maccaroons, and queen cakes. 

Mr Augustus and Simon Morley made 
their appearance. Mrs Greenway, who was 
on remarkably good terms with herself that 
evening, and who considered she had great 
powers of " quizzing," told Mr Augustus of 
his wife's "goings on," as she called them. 
Mr Augustus showed his charming versatility, 
he suited himself to his company, and made 
himself so fescinating that all the ladies 
considered Gertrude rather unworthy of having 
6uch a husband. 

The gentlemen, too, thought him a pleasant 
fellow. After playing one rubber in superior 
style, he deserted the whist table for the noisy 
and laughing round game that was going on in 
another comer, — where his jokes and witticisms 
and compliments were beyond anything ever 
heard before. The vicar's daughter asked 
him if he were a military officer, to which 
he replied, "No, but his father had been 
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in the navy, which mi^t account for her 
question!'* The laughkg caused by this 
repartee was enough to have rewarded all the 
wit for six mootiis at a club. 

A hot supper foilowcd whidi diflFered in 
nothing from a dinner — ^it was done justice 
to ; ** something warm befwe they wait out 
into the air'' followed this; and at ten o'clock 
cloaks and wrappings were sought up. 

Simon Morley had ordered a chaise to 
come for Gertrude, and into it were crammed 
all the ladies whose homes hy towards Dun« 
nington. Simon Morley and the men pre- 
ferred walking. Mr Greenway attended his 
guests to the outer gate, and, with reiterated 
^good nights,'' the pgrty at last separated. 

Simon Morley and Mr Augustus reached 
home as soon as Gertrude, who had to set 
everybody down at their doors. The coach 
gates were closed, and cmly a sleepy stable- 
boy remained up to receive the horses. Mrs 
Simon had retired for the night, at which 
her husband greatly rejoiced; but he found 
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her wide awake when he got up-stairs. He 
was thankful to put out his candle, and pull 
the bedclothes over his ears, to shut out 
the sound of her observations. 
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CHAPTER IX. . 

"Well," said Simon Morley at breakfast 
the next morning, helping himself to a large 
piece of pigeon-pie, " I must say I think Mrs 
Greenway is as nice a woman as ever stepped ! 
I wonder, wife, you and she have not been 
better friends — ^so kind and friendly, and so 
pleasant-spoken as she is. I don't know 
when I have enjoyed myself better than I did 
last night. I say we must invite the Green- 
ways here — ^we might make up a nice party 
of old friends now Ger. is come to help you 
entertain them." 
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" Very well, Mr Simon Morley ; if you 
wish to begin keeping company and giving 
suppers, of course you can do so— perhaps 
you would like to have a ball too?" 

"That is not a bad notion," rejoined her 
husband. "We hjive more room than they 
have at Lane End. What is that great as- 
sembly-room for that we should not have some 
good out of it?" 

" Certainly,"' said Mrs Simon, sarcastically, 
" and maybe you will ask all the people in 
the town to fill it ; pray do so, if you feel in- 
clined." Then turning to Gertrude, she said, 
** I know your objections to sitting in the 
bar, pray do not think it necessary to stop to 
keep 7)ie company. You are used to seeing 
none but quality, and I cannot do with idlers 
here; so you had better sit at your em- 
broidery up-stairs, in the nursery, and if 
any visitors come they can be shown in to 
you." 

Gertrude coloured painfully. " I will sit in 
whatever room you choose; but, if you are 
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busy, is there nothing I can do to help 
you?'' 

** Oh dear no, thank you," said Mrs Simon, 
with a little sharp laugh. ** You would 
be quite out of your element here now^ and 
your mother would never forgive such a thing 
— she thinks you ought to be put under a 
gkss case, and kept to look at/' 

" Say no more, Ger.," said Mr Augustus, 
rather crossly, " but go and sit wherever Mrs 
Simon wishes ; it is not for you to be making 
objections." 

" Ger. does not like to be moped," added Mr 
Simon ; " she shall come out and have a ride with 
me. We will go and see the hounds throw offl" 

Mrs Simon's thin lips were drawn into a 
fixed smile ; hw cold grey eyes looked out 
into the perspective of the china-closet that 
opened out of the bar. 

" Thank you, Simon," said Gertrude ; " but 
you forget the baby. Mrs Simon's nurse 
could scarcely manage the two of them. I 
think I cannot go with you this morning." 
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"Besides, Gartrudc is quite out of prac- 
tice ; she would only break her neck or lame 
the horse," interposed Mr Augustus, with an 
air of matrimonial authority. " You cannot 
do better, Gertrude, than put yourself under 
Mrs Simon's guidance whilst you remain here, 
and follow her advice in all things, as I in- 
tend to do," he added, with a supplementary 
glance that made the virtuous Mrs Simon 
feel convinced that she was a very superior 
woman, and that Mr Augustus did justice to 
her excellences. 

Gertrude obeyed and left the room. The 
nurse, either prompted by Mrs Simon or 
instigated by a sense of her own con- 
venience, asked Gertrude to hold her baby, 
to which, of course, Gertrude consented. 

This day was the beginning of months to 
Gertrude; it fixed her position as dependent 
upon Mrs Simon. Of course the nurse could 
not be expected to wash another baby's thbgs 
in addition, so Gertrude washed and ironed 
for her own baby. She was awkward at 
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first, but she soon learned. It was no great 
hardship in itself, but the nurse was syste- 
maticaUy disobliging, and seemed to consider 
her as much an intruder in her nursery 
as Mrs Simon did when she went down 
stairs. 

All Grertrude's old acquaintance made a 
point of calling upon her — ^but they made 
remarks at being shown into the nursery, 
and as Mrs Simon had conceived she had 
some cause of feud with most of the families 
in the town, she contrived to make Grertrude 
feel that it was very disagreeable to have so 
many people coming about the house who had 
no business there. 

The party that had been projected by her 
husband was after a short time adopted by 
Mrs Simon, who did not see " why she 
might not hold her head as high as Mrs 
Greenway if she chose," and she did choose 
to do so on this occasion. 

Everybody accepted their invitation. Mrs 
Simon, in an unusually good humour and 
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the consciousness of a new satin gown, made 
herself extremely pleasant — as most ill-tempered 
people can, when they have a mind. Mr 
Augustus was indefatigable in his attentions, 
and she was proud to show off her handsome 
brother-in-law, " whose father had been an 
admiral, whose uncle was a baronet, and who 
himself was expecting an office under govern- 
ment;" he stood in quite a different position 
to his wife. Gertrude played country dances 
for them, and exerted herself to amuse the 
company — ^but all she did was received as 
a matter of course, and everybody felt quite 
free to criticise all she said and did, and to 
find that she was " proud," " conceited," 
"insincere," and "very affected;" whilst Mrs 
Matley, the rich draper's wife, declared, to her 
nearest neighbour, " that Mrs Donnelly's dress 
was shamefully extravagant, that it must have 
cost at least ten guineas without the making 
— and that she wore a lace-shawl fit for a 
duchess." This was quite true. 

Gertrude wore the silk dress which her 
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husband had given her at the christenings 
and the shawl was the lace-veil he had 
given her at the same time ;-^^she had made 
up the dress herself — ^which the worthy Mrs 
Matley never dreamed of suspecting, and when 
she inveighed against the folly and wicked- 
ness of ^'people in Mrs Donnelly's circum- 
stances'' spending so much money on dress, 
she never reflected that it might possibly have 
been bought before "the cu-cumstances" began. 

The party, however, was none the less 
pleasant because Mrs Donnelly was there to 
find food for scandal and gossip; — it raised 
Mrs . Simon's popularity. Nobody had ever 
imagined she could be " so pleasant." 

To date from this party, everybody in 
Dunnington was fully alive to the fact " that 
poor Mr Donnelly had been brought to ruin 
by the extravagance of his wife." 

Reports of her wastefulness, her extrava- 
gance, her love of dress and company, were 
abroad, until everybody felt themselves immea- 
surably better^ and wiser, and more prudent 
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than poor Gertrude, to say nothing of bemg 
much " better off," — which is a cardinal virtue 
. everywhere. 

It is always pleasant to find that people's 
misfortunes have been brought upon them«> 
selves, and that Providence in its dispensations 
has only " served them right ;" because when 
they are objects of compassion it is the im- 
perative duty of their friends to assist them, 
which is often inconvenient and generally dis- 
agreeable; indeed, it is always expensive to 
maintain a virtue at one's own cost — there 
is a natural instinct to set it up at the 
expense of others — and it is a moral duty 
not to interfere in a case that is to serve 
the sufferers "for a lesson as long as they 
live ! " 

Gertrude's old acquaintance 'became patron- 
ising when they were not cool ; but their 
patronage brought no results beyond in- 
viting her to dine or to drink tea with 
them, that they might see her* dresses, and 
obtain patterns of hqr sleeves and collars, and 
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hear what was the feshion in London, for 
which she was rewarded by being abused for 
her '•' shameful love of dress," and her hus* 
band was proportionately pitied for being " tied 
to such an extravagant, helpless woman.** 

Mrs Greenway was the best friend Gertrude 
had ; she really liked her old playfellow, and 
she stood up stoutly for her when she heard 
her abused, and she was constantly coming 
to fetch Grertrude and the baby to spend the 
day with her. But Mrs Greenway was a 
coarse, prosperous woman, and far too ftdl 
of herself and her own concerns to be able 
to feel any sympathy with Gertrude's trials; 
she patronised her extremely and osten- 
tatiously, until even her good nature was 
scarcely sufficient to redeem the coarseness — 
she spoke of Rer as " poor Mrs Donnelly,'* 
and wondered to see " Gertrude Morley's high 
spirit so come down.** Women certainly have 
the gift of tormenting each other beyond what 
any dispensation of Provid^ce can effect. 
As to Mr Augustus, he found himself 
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as comfortable as ei^er he had beoei in his 
life. There was plenty of the best to eat 
and drink; there vrzs plenty of coursing^ and 
shooting, and as he was a good shot, and fond 
of field sports, he was very popular amongst 
the men, he had the use of any horse m 
bis brother-in-law's stables; he often rode to 
cover, and having a deicterous impudence and 
a rambling acquaintance with a variety of 
persom, he contrived, on the strength of 
*^ mutual intimate friends," to pick up ui 
jtcquaintance with several m^oibers of the 
hunt, — who not only invited him to dinn^, 
but occasionally to stop i^ their country- 
houses, if they had a party that wanted 
enlivening. His good jokes, songs, and 
stories, all made somewhat broader to suit 
his meridian, made him a valuable guest at 
a dinner-table, when country neighbours and 
country squires were to be entertained, and 
golden opinions laid by against the great 
day of a future election. 
When at home there w»s as much smoking 
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and drinking to be had as he chose, and 
plenty of company, for he was voted to be 
"*' the life and soul of every party." He drew 
plenty of loungers into the bar, or, when Mrs 
Simon was in one of her sharp-edged tem- 
pers, he sat in the little market parlour, 
No, 2 ; where Simon Morley junior sat with 
them much oftener and longer than was con- 
sistent with the prosecution of his business. 

Mrs Simon continued to be very proud of 
her brother-in-law, and he could manage her 
better than any one else, though she often 
tried to make him feel her temper; but as 
he was profoundly indifferent, and not at all 
troubled with delicate feelings, it was quite 
out of her power to' annoy him ; indeed, her 
attempts to do so always recoiled upon her- 
self. 

He was so useful to her on all great 
emergencies, such as rent-days, clubs, and 
public dinners, that she grew at last to be 
afraid of displeasing him, and listened to his 
opinion with a deference that delighted her 
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husband^ who enjoyed seeing her "brought 
to reason," as he called it. 
' Mr Augustus was, moreover, a capital 
judge of horses and dogs — ^he was also 
a first-rate horse doctor; he was con- 
sequently an authority in the stable-yard, and 
much looked up to by the grooms, ostlers, 
and postboys who congregated there. 

Simon Morley was thankful to have so 
pleasant a companion and so useful an ally; 
he would have made Augustus welcome to 
live with him all the rest of his life; and 
even Mrs Simon, stingy as she was by 
nature, and little addicted to giving away 
anything, made him frequent presents — ^in- 
deed, he had the secret of coaxing her out 
of anything he wished. 

His social talents were once on the point 
of bringing him a substantial return. Sir 
Willoughby Bethel, a rich baronet, whom he 
had frequently met out hunting, and at 
various dinner-parties, offered him the situa- 
tion of his land steward at a handsome 
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salary; but the Uood of all the Doonellys 
rose at the idea of b^g any man's servant 
and taking wages. Moreover, the situation 
would have required no inconsiderable exer- 
cise of industry^ exactness, activity^ and 
various other somewhat fiitiguing virtues, 
with which the incomparable Augustus 
scarcely felt himself endowed; he therefore 
declined the situation with the ah: of a 
prince, and declared that he had been re- 
quested ''to hold himself in readiness to 
receive a government appointment" 
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CHAPTER X. 

Poor Gertrude had to pay the penalty of her 
husband's immunity. There is nothing gra- 
tuitous in the world — payment is rigorously 
exacted some time or other — ^and it was from 
Gertrude that Mrs Simon repaid herself for 
the complacency she showed to Mr Augustus. 
Mr Augustus told his wife^ with great mdig- 
nation, of the offer he had received to become 
Sir Willoughby's land agent; and he cahned 
his offended dignity by a few expletives at 
the insolence of any man asking the like of 
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him to become his out-door servant to col- 
lect his rents. 

" But, dear Augustus, the salary would 
have been very handsome, and you might still 
have accepted a government situation, if one 
should have offered; do you think you were 
quite wise to refuse a certainty? It is so 
miserable living dependent here." 

"I wish, Gertrude, you would talk about 
what you understand. Do you think it is 
fit or right for the like of me to demean 
myself by taking a bailiff's place? But it 
is because you have no good blood in you, 
or you would not think of such a thing 
for me." 

** It would be far more honourable than 
to live here dependent on my brother," said 
Gertrude, firmly. " Have you any plans at 
all, or do you expect to go on living here for 
ever? I do not see how we can do that; 
we have no right to be a burden to the 
family." 

"You are mighty delicate," said her bus- 
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band, scomfiiDy. "Why should you not go to 
your own side of the house? Your people 
are rich enough, and what have they ever 
done for you, or for me either, beyond giving 
us these few months' board ? I am not 
going to turn out till it suits my arrange- 
ments. If you could only humour Mrs 
Simon, and give in to her a little, you 
might be as comfortable as the day is long; 
but you have such a bad temper that you 
can live with nobody." 

"How have I ever shown my temper^ 
Augustus ? " asked Gertrude, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

" Yes, you may look ; but you have a 
bad temper. You could not agree with my 
mother and Sophy, and now you quarrel 
with Mrs Simon because she does not flatter 
you, and is just a little sharp in her ways.^* 
^"But, Augustus, what right have we to 
expect my brother to support us in idleness? 
Will you at least write to your unde about 
that {dace you said he would ask for you? 
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I ^should feel then as if we were trying to 
do something to help ourselves/' 

"I would thank you to mind your own 
business, and not to be bothering me. I 
suppose I know my own concerns, and can 
manage them without your help. I should 
never have been here at all if it had not 
been for yoiu" 

Mr Augustus took up his hat and went 
up the street^ extremely ruffled at his wife's 
pertinacity and want of consideration for his 
feelings. Gertrude, left alone, leaned her 
head upon her arms and wept bitterly; they 
were tears of humiliation and hopelessness. 
Her husband had never so spoken to her 
before. She had hitherto cherished a faint 
hope that Augustus would take some steps 
to extricate himself from his difficulties; she 
had believed him to be only thoughtless 
and idle — now she recognised him as 
Worthless. His entire want of all energy and 
independence — his entire indifference to her 
comfort — his unkindness^-^all combined to 
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make this the vaj bitterest moment she had 
yet known. The last relic of matrimonial 
superstition was swept away, and she fdit an 
unmitigated oontempt for Mr Augustus Don- 
nelly, which, however, her own consciodoe 
turned into a still more bitter sdf-contempt 
and sdf-^xmdemnation. 

'* I should never have been here if it had not 
been for you.'' It was quite true this — she had 
no one but herself to blame ; if she had done 
her duty to her parents, she would not have 
been left thus helpless and miserable; she 
had despised her home, and now she was justly 
despised and destitute of any home to caU 
her own. Her tears gradually ceased to flow ; 
h^ own disobedience and ingratitude, the 
vanity and discontent of her conduct, were 
presented to her mind with the strong, st^n 
emphai^ of conscience ; she was *^ filled with 
the fruit of her own ways," and her punish* 
ment was no more than she deserved. 

No sooner was this conviction forced upon 
her, than she became conscious of a great 
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calm. She ceased to pity herself; she accepted 
her punishment, and a strong patience filled 
her heart. She felt that, to be all that was 
left for her, the only expiation she could 
make for the sin that had lain at the root 
of her life. Light had arisen upon her 
darkness. She knelt down ; she was not 
conscious of using any words, but with her 
whole heart she surrendered herself, desiring 
only that henceforth she might not desire to 
do her own will, but to do whatever duty 
might be laid upon her. 

It was the beginning of a new life for 
Gertrude. All outward things remained as 
they had been, but the spirit with which she 
regarded them was changed, and from that 
moment she had taken her first step in a 
better life. 

She looked round to see what there was 
that she could do. At first it struck her as 
a bright thought that she might set up as a 
milliner and dressmaker, for she had great 
taste, and was not without skill, having for 
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some time past made up all her own dresses ; 
but when she spoke of it to her husband, he 
flew into a passion, and declared that " no 
wife of his should manty-make for a parcel 
of farmers' wives," and bade her not attempt 
such a thing at her peril. 

Gertrude acquiesced, and contented herself 
for the moment with making up a handsome 
purple satin for Mrs Simon, which her hus- 
band had given her as a fairing; he gave 
Gertrude a dress at the same time, of much 
commoner materials, which had greatly raised 
his wife's jealousy, and she grumbled at his 
extravagance for a month. 

Gertrude waited patiently for some open- 
ing. Little Clarissa progressed from a baby 
into an engaging and lovely child. 

Mrs Morley had kept Gertrude supplied with 
money, but she did it under difficulties, inas- 
much as her husband was very suspicious, 
and constantly declared that " until that lazy, 
worthless hound, turned his hand to work, 
he should not see one sixpence of his money .'^ 
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"But, Simon, what can he do? He has 
never been brought up to work." 

" More 's the pity, then. He might turn a 
wheel, if he could do nothing better ; but he 
is born lazy, and would any day rather beg 
than work. I wonder he is not ashamed to 
live on Simon and his wife, I desire you 
give neither him nor Gertrude money. She 
is every bit as bad as he is," 

Poor Mrs Morley made no reply; but she 
helped her daughter secretly. 

The opportimity Gertrude was looking for 
came at last. 

The young woman who assisted Mrs Simon 
left somewhat suddenly, in consequence of a 
violent altercation with Mrs Simon, in which 
both parties had indulged themsdves in the 
luxury of " speaking their minds," which is 
generally a hazardous process, something like 
pieddUng with fireworks. It happened, in- 
conveniently enough, that Mrs Simon was 
looking forwards to her confinement in 
a short time. She was in a dilemma where 
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to turn for another assistant, but she scorned 
the idea of attempting to propitiate the 
offended Hebe. Grertrude oflfered to fill her 
place, at least until Mrs Simon should have 
leisure to suit hersdf better. 

The spirit in which a thing is done always 
makes itself felt. Gertrude made her offer 
with genuine good feeling, and the hearty 
desire that it should be accepted. Mrs Simon 
felt the speU, though she tossed back her 
head with a little scornful laugh, and said-—* 

" Wdl, to be sure I Who would ever 
have thought of your doing such a thing? 
I nm sure I don't ask you to demean yom^elfL 
Of course you cannot be expected to under- 
stand the business, and I would much prefer 
a regular servant." 

But Gertrude pleaded that she recollected 
her mother's method, and that Mrs Simon 
might soon train her. She besides expressed 
her wish to do something to requite the 
hospitality that had been shown to them all. 
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Gertrude asked it as a favour — ^Mrs Simon 
granted it as such. 

Gertrude resumed with thankfulness the 
position which four years previously she had 
thrown off so impatiently, but she " wore 
her rue with a difference ;" it was Mrs 
Simon, and not her mother, whom she now 
served. 

The great difference was, however, in 
Gertrude herself, and the altered spirit in 
which she accepted the situation which had 
formerly cost her such an agony of pride 
and false shame. Gertrude exerted herself 
heartily to become an efficient assistant to 
Mrs Simon, and she succeeded. 

During that worthy lady's confinement 
Gertrude managed the business in a manner 
that highly delighted her brother, and which 
filled poor Mrs Morley, who came over for 
a few days, with admiration and regret. To 
see her Gertrude a servant in what had been 
her father's house pained her bitterly ; but 
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although fhe wept over the matter with 
Mrs Slodun, she had the strength of mind 
ta say nothing to Gertrude, except to give 
her aU the practical advice and help she 
could with her own experience in the 
business. 

Gertrude exerted herself to seem happy 
and comfortable before her mother, and 
indeed she felt much happier than she had 
been for muiy months. 

Mr Ai^stus made no objection to this 
state of things. He fondly hoped that people 
would not understand the arrangement, and 
it removed any scruple he might entertaia 
about settling himself in peace until the 
* government * situation should restore him 
from his state of social eclipse. 

By degrees Gertrude reaped the natural 
residt of her conduct. She had ceased to 
look at her position through the eyes of other 
people, and she was surprised to find how 
completely that took the sting out of her 
mortifications ; for we could all bear what 
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actually befals us, if it were not for the idea 
of what other people would think of it. 

When Mrs Simon got about again, she 
couki not resist the malicious pleasure of 
trying to humiliate Gertrude as much as 
possible ; especially she insisted upon her 
attending to all the carriage visitors, in the 
hope that she might chance, to meet with 
some of her old acquaintance amongst them ; 
but Gertrude had once for all accepted her 
position, and she had lost all desire to be 
thought different from what she really was. 
She lost nothing in real refinement, it was 
only vanity and the love of appearances which 
had been burnt out of her nature. 

When everybody in Dunnington had tho- 
roughly informed themselves about her cir- 
cumstances, and when everyone had made 
all the remarks, wise and foolish, that 
occurred to them, and had sat in judgment 
until they were somewhat weary of pronounc- 
ing " their decided opinion," they ceased to talk 
about her, or at least much moderated " the 
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rancour of their tongues;" and Gertrude felt 
herself much happier than when she was 
** the beautiful Miss Morley," the toast of 
the neighbourhood, and the expected heiress 
of a handsome fortune ; but when, at the same 
time, she was ashamed of her parents, dis- 
gusted with her home, and only anxious to 
get away at all hazards. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A GOOD clergyman once said, *^that when 
persons have once set themselves to learn 
the lesson their trials are intended to teach, 
they are delivered from them; but not until 
they hav become perfectly patient and willing 
to endure." 

Gertrude had pretty well reached this point ; 
she and her husband had been somewhere 
about a year and a half inmates of the 
*Metringham Arms,' when one day a letter 
came to Augustus from old Mrs Donnelly. 
After the break up of affairs, the old lady 
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had cleva*Iy avoided paying any of the debts 
(all the bills being made out to Augustus) ; 
she had even, by dint of romantic misrepre- 
sentations, softened the hearts of the creditors, 
who bdieved her to be a victim as well as 
themselves. She had removed her furniture 
to a warehouse, and taken refuge with her 
daughter at a distant country-house, in the 
county of Tipperary, belonging to her husband's 
brother, the baronet of the femily. 

Here she learned the degraded and deplor- 
able situation of her son — living with aa 
inn-keeper, his wife's brother, and liable to 
be seen by all the nobility and gentry of 
his acquaintance travelling that road! 

When she had regained her self-possession> 
after the distressing events which caused her 
departure from London, she ceased not to 
entreat and torment Sir Lucius Donnelly to 
exert himself to obtain some foreign appoint- 
ment for his nephew. 

People in this world obtain more by 
perseverance than by any other quality; '^the 
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unjust steward," in the parable, is a type of 
human nature — we will all do more for those 
who, by their continual entreaty, ^* weary us," 
than for those who simply deserve service at 
our hands; and Mrs Donnelly so effectually 
wearied her brother-in-law, that, on one of 
his friends being appointed governor of some 
settlement on the coast of Africa, he asked 
him to take Augustus Donnelly as secretary, 
and to make himself generally useful. 

The Governor, who was going into hon- 
ourable exile on account of bis debts, made 
no difficulty in assenting to the proposal; in 
fact, he was very glad at the prospect of 
having such a "jolly dog" to share in such 
a dismal expedition. 

Mrs Donnelly was a proud and happy 
woman the day she could write to her son 
that he was appointed private secretary to 
his Excellency Sir Simon Bulrush, Governor 
of Fort-Fever Point, on the coast of Calabar. 
It did not distress this Roman mother that 
her son, the peerless Augustus, would in all 
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probability die the first thing after reaching 
bis ominously-named station, and be buried, 
by way of taking possession of his post. It 
was, in her opinion, infinitely better that he 
should die an "Honourable Secretary,*' than 
live in obscure disgrace at a country inn. 

** Hang it, Ger. ! " said Mr Augustus, 
tossing the letter to his wife, "the old lady 
seems to take it very coolly; but I don't 
see the fiin of leaving comfortable quarters 
to go and die of yellow fever, and be food 
for land crabs at a place I never heard of 
when I learned geography. I shall make free 
to decline my uncle's valuable appointment." 

" Have you the hope of anything better ?" 
said Gertrude, sadly. " Lord Southend seems 
to have forgotten you, and we cannot live 
here always. I woidd inquire about it at 
least before refiising it." 

"I shall do whatever I please, without re- 
ference to your sage opinion, so you need 
not trouble yourself to advise me," said Mr 
Augustus with ineffable dignity, and, putting 
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on his haty whisded to a pointer, and saun- 
tered across the yard. He found himself, as 
we have said, very comfortable indeed, and 
he had no notion of perilling his valuable life 
by going to the coast of Africa. He swore 
at his uncle for not obtaining him something 
better, and had determined to stand out for 
some other " stroke of fortune ;" but some^ 
thing occurred in the course of the day to 
alter his determination. 

Resigned as Gertrude had become to her 
lot, this sudden prospect of independence for 
her husband, and the probability of its being 
refused by his fatuity, was too much for her 
equanimity ; and she went up to her room 
and cried heartily, the first comfort of the 
kind she had indulged in for some months. 

She was aroused by the voice of Mrs 
Simon calling upon her name with great 
asperity of tone. She hastily started up, and, 
descending to the bar, found there had been 
an influx of carriages aU requiring post-horses 
for the next stage ; some of the inmates stop- 
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ping to lundi, and odiers impatient to proceed. 
The family in No. 4 wanted their bill, and 
the gentleman in No. 6 was complaining of 
a& overdiarge. Mrs Simon was in the worst 
of all possible hmnours; and, as she did not 
venture to scold the servants, she vented it 
on Gertrude. 

Gertrude set to work to reduce the con^ 
fusion that rdgned into something like order; 
she pacified the indignant gentleman, and ex- 
pedited the post-boys, and had forgotten her 
own immediate affairs, when she was startled 
to see Augustus, flushed and hurried, stride 
into the house and proceed up-stairs. There 
he took refuge in the nursery, the door of 
which he locked after him. 

The nurse and children were peparing for 
a walk, and were temfied out of their senses 
when Mr Augustus entered so abruptly; and 
their alarm was not diminished by seeing him 
proceed to conceal himself in the closet. 

" Goodness gracious, sir ! what is the 
matter ?'* 
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" Go and tell Gertrude, Mrs Donnelly, that 
I must speak to her immediately ; do not 
let any one hear you ; lock the door, and 
take the key with you ; never mind the 
children, you can fetch them afterwards." 

But the nurse was not going to abandon 
her precious charge. She unlocked the door, 
and took them with her, getting out of the 
room as expeditiously as possible. 

Gertrude was in the bar, speaking to the 
gentleman who had complained of being over- 
charged. 

" Please, ma'am, Mr Donnelly is up-stairs 
in the nursery, and woidd be glad to see you. 
I think you had best go directly, or he may 
do himself a mischief. I declare he quite 
frightened me by the way he came in. 

" I also should be glad to see Mr Don- 
nelly;" said the gentleman ; " so you had 
best tell him to come down, as I shall not 
leave the house until I have had some con- 
versation with him." 

But poor Gertrude looked so alarmed and 
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distressed that the gentleman said, ^' I am 
very sorry to cause you any distress, madam ; 
your husband has no doubt ak-eady recognised 
me as a — creditor; my coming was purely 
accidental, but I shall not leave without see- 
ing him. His best plan will be to come im- 
mediately; no doubt there is a private room 
where we may settle our business." 

"Indeed we have had no money since we 
left London," said Gertrude, earnestly. 

" Possibly not," said the other, drily. " Mr 
Donnelly is a gentleman who seldom has 
money when it comes to paying; but you 
had best go to him, or he will fancy some 
mischief is preparing ; you may tell him that 
I mean him no harm." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Scarcely able to support herself, Gertrude 
hastened tip-stairs to the nursery. The 
room was empty ! " Augustus, where are 
you ? '' she called ; but there was no answer. 
"Augustus!" called she in a louder tone, 
whilst a sickening apprehension, of she knew 
not what, made her scarcely able to articu- 
late. After a moment the closet-door opened 
and showed the pale face of Augustus. 

"What an infernal time you have been,*' 
said he, " and what a noise you make. Is 
he gone." 

"No; he says he knows you, and must 
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see you; but that he means you no harm, 
and did not come on purpose." 

" Confound the fellow," muttered Augustus, 
''he will set the whole pack on me now, 
and so snug as I have been from them all! 
Was there ever such a piece of ill-luck ! " 

In a short time, however, he allowed him- 
self to be soothed and persuaded into de- 
scending to meet his creditor. 

"You stay with me, CJer. ; he will be 
afraid of threatening too much before you; 
and mind you stand up to all I say." 

The 'creditor' in question wias a wine 
and spirit merchant to whom Augustus 
owed 120?., and for which he had given 
his note of hand, which had already been 
renewed more than once. He was walking 
up and down the room, with his hands 
in his pockets, and looked very gloomy; 
but creditors, with so slender a chance of 
being paid, cannot be expected to have 
pleasant countenances. 

Augustus met him with a bravado of 
frankness which was awkward enough. 
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"Now perhaps the lady will retire, as I 
ia no wise wish to hurt the feelings of 
any female ; and you are aware you have 
not behaved as a gentleman ought.'* 
. Gertrude petitioned to stay, and Augustus 
declared he had no secrets from his wife. 

A long and stormy interview followed. 
At first the wine merchant, who had 
learned the relationship, and knowing the 
Morleys, father and son, to be people of 
substance, thought they would be responsible 
for him ; he refused to listen to any 
terms except the money down. 

At length, however, Gertrude in great 
despair brought in her brother, entreating 
him to " save Augustus.*' In answer to 
that appeal he first quietly put her out of 
the room, and then convinced the man 
that neither he nor his father would pay 
one farthing of Mr Augustus Donnelly's 
debts. The creditor became more tractable, 
and, in consideration of being promised ten 
shillings in the pound, to be paid out of 
Mr Augustus Donnelly's first salary, which 
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was guaranteed by Simon Morley, he con- 
sented to compound the debt, and to keep 
the secret of his whereabouts from every one. 
He thought it highly problematical whether 
there would be ever a second quarter to 
receive. 

This incident of course dispelled any 
doubts that Mr Augustus might have enter- 
tained about accepting the situation. He 
wrote a grateful letter to his uncle, entreating 
assistance for his outfit. As there was now 
every prospect of finally getting rid of him, 
his uncle sent him twenty-five pounds and 
a prescription for the yellow fever. 

Old Mrs Donnelly, who, with all her sins, 
really loved her son, sent him ten pounds 
more; and Miss Sophia sent him half-a- 
dozen pairs of Limerick gloves towards his 
outfit, and begged he would not fail to 
collect some gold dust, ostrich feathers, and 
elephants' teeth, "as curiosities for her 
cabinet." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

When the news that Mr Augustus was 
appointed to go with a real governor ou fc 
to Africa spread through Dunnington, there 
were diversities of opinion on the subject, 
but it made Mr Augustus himself into a 
herOy and he had to go through quite a 
course of farewell hospitalities. 

Mrs Simon was perplexed in her mind. 
She was very sorry to lose Augustus — it 
was gall and wormwood to think that Ger- 
trude would be raised to a position so far 
above her own; but then, it was some con- 
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solation to reflect that she would lose her 
beautiful complexion in such a dimate, and 
would look quite an old woman when she 
returned. 

"Of course Gertrude will go along with 
her husband/' was the remark of everybody 
in Dunnington. 

"I suppose your mother will take charge 
of your child ?" said old Mrs Slocum to her. 

^'I have not the least intention of leaving 
my child," replied Gertrude quietly. "Au- 
gustus is quite willing that I should re- 
main behind; indeed I do not suppose it 
is a place wh^e females coidd well go." 
/ "But, my dear, do you think you are 
right to send your husband where you 
would not go yourself? A wife's duty h 
always to be with her husband and share 
his fortune. In my young days — if Mathew 
Slocum had been going to the desert where 
the children of Israd wandered for forty 
years and more— I should have gone with 
him. I &ink it would be breaking your 
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marriage vow if you let him go out alone 
— ^your child ought to come after your 
husband." 

" But, Mrs Slocum, Augustus does not 
want me; I should die out there. There is 
no accommodation for me. I should be 
dreadfully in the way." 

"No matter, my dear, it is your duty 
to follow your husband ; if you leave him 
there is no saying what sin and mischief 
he may not fall into, and if he were to 
die, how you would reflect upon yourself! 
Such a fine young man too, — and the 
father of your child ! Nothing can excuse a 
woman from her duty to her husband — it 
is like nothing else in the world." 
■' Gertrude looked hot and annoyed, and 
said, — 

"Well, Mrs Slocum, whether it is my 
duty or not, I shall not go to Africa. I shall 
stop at home, and do my duty by my child." 

"Ah!" sighed the curate's wife — ci-devant 
Miss Matilda Slocum; "but you know, Ger- 
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trade, that we are not to choose our duties, 
and a wife's duty is so plain and easy.'' 

Gertrude made no reply, and it was 
soon spread throughout Dunnington that Ger- 
trude was quite without feeling and was 
going to desert her husband; the charitable 
feeling of the neighbourhood ran so high in 
consequence, that many declared that if her 
child were to die it would only be a punish- 
ment she had deserved. 

If the truth must be told, poor Mrs Mor- 
ley believed in this code of conjugal devotion. 
A husband in her eyes was something sacred 
and peculiar; he had ceased to be a man, 
and was invested with mystical rights and 
attributes. She had no doubt but that 
Gertrude v^ould go, and she burst into such 
a transport of grief when the news of the 
a|q)ointment reached her, that her husband 
was moved from his usual surly composure 
— he laid down his pipe, and said com- 
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" Don't cry, missis, don't cry ; there is 
nothing to take on about in that way that 
I can see." 

"Oh Simon! it is losing her twice over 
— ^I shall never live to see her come back." 

"But what should she go away for? I 
don't see why she should not come back 
to us, when that husband of hers is fairly 
gone, and a good riddance she will have of 
him ; it does not signify where he goes to 
— ^it is chaps like him who ought to be sent 
to such places, and leave better folks at home ; 
if he dies he will be no loss to anybody." 

" Oh, Simon, how can you talk so hard- 
hearted ; he is her own husband ! " 

" Aye, more's the pity ! But Til tell you 
what — ^I will drive over to Dunnington to- 
day, and see what Ger. says ; if she will stop 
behind, she shall have a home here, and the 
child too— -and I will never cast the past 
into her teeth again. Maybe I have been 
too hard upon her sometimes. When I have 
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gone over there lately I have seen her very 
handy in the bar, helping Simon's wife — she 
has lost that confounded pride that has 
been her nrin." 

Simon Morley was as good as his word, 
and that very afternoon Gertrude saw her 
fiither drive into the yard in his old yellow 
gig, drawn by his favourite horse Sharper. 

He came straight into the bar, where 
Gertrude was busily engaged in transferring 
some figures from a slate into her book. 
Mrs Simon received him with many demon- 
strations of welcome, but Gertrude, after 
shaking hands with him, resumed her occu- 
pation. 

Mrs Simon ensconced him in her own 
comer, and supplied him with a pipe and a 
glass of hot rum and water — ^but he did not 
seem so amenable to her civilities as usual. 

" Well, Ger.," said he, after he had smoked 
some time, during which he had been watch- 
ing her in silence; "so your husband's grand 
friends have made a gentleman of him again ?'' 
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" Yes — ^he has received an appointment, such 
as it is." 

"Well, your mother has sent me over to 
fetch you and the child — to stop with us 
whilst he is away; when do you reckon you 
can come? — when does he go?" 

" The time is not fixed yet, and perhaps 
Mrs Simon may not like to spare me till she 
meets with somebody else." 

" Oh pray do not think of me," said Mrs 
Simon, with a toss of her head ; " you are 
not so precious as all that comes to — do not 
let me stand in your way, I beg." 

" You are quite right, missis — Ger. must 
come back to us, and let us have some 
comfort of her. She has been a good wench 
since she came here. I hate pride, but work 
never shamed a-body yet — nought but idle- 
ness does that, and now thou hast shown 
that thou art not above work, thou art 
welcome to home." 

This speech rewarded Gertrude for all her 
troubles. Mr Augustus entered shortly after, 
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and Simon Morley, with more civility than 
might have been expected, repeated his pro- 
posal to take Gertrude home. 

Mr Augustus, who had grown considerably 
grander since his appointment, expressed him- 
self like the fine gentleman he was, and gave 
his gracious permission for Gertrude to remain 
at The Cottage with her parents until he could 
send for her to join him. 

Stimulated vnth the prospect of getting rid 
of him for good, Simon Morley presented 
his son-in-law with ten pounds towards his 
outfit — so that the preparations of Mr Au- 
gustus were on a very comfortable scale. 
Gertrude had enough wifely feeling to take 
pride in sending him away handsomely pro- 
vided, and she had even a sense of complacency 
in seeing how well he looked in his new 
clothes. 

She would have gone with him to Bristol, 
to see him on board the ship, but Mr 
Augustus preferred parting from her at Dun- 
nington, observing " that they must begin 
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to be saving now they had the opportunity, 
and that they might as well save the 
money, and part at the beginning of the 
journey instead of the end." 

Few women become reafly hardened to 
indifference on the part of their husbands; 
there is a nerve in their heart that quivers 
long after all love seems to have died out. 

Gertrude sighed, and felt a pang of bitter- 
ness at this imconscious evidence of the 
entire absence of all affection for her, but 
she hid it under a quiet face. 

"As you please, Augustus; you will write 
the last thing, and tell me how you get on 
board.'' 

" Of course I will. Keep your spirits up, 
and do get out of this confounded place as 
soon as you can. I am endorsed " on her 
Majesty's service" now, and this is not the 
sort of thing for you any longer. I wonder 
how you have been able to make a companion 
of Mrs Simon so long; you have no proper 
pride in you.'* 
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Gertrude did not reply to this rational 
speech ; she had no energy to waste in trying 
to reduce things to their logical consistency. 

The morning dawned upon which Mr 
Augustus was to depai*t from Dunnington. 
Gertrude got up to give him an early hreafc. 
fast. The chaise was to be at the door at 
five o^dock, to take him to meet the Bristol 
mail. 

Mr Augustus was in charming spirits at 
tiae prospect of getting away. 

" Good bye, Ger. ; take care of yourself 
and the child. I will send for you whenever 
there comes a stroke of fortune. Write to 
me sometimes to say how you go on ; enclose 
your letters to Sir Simon. And now good 
bye. I hope all my trunks are on the 
chaise, and that you have forgotten nothing 
— good bye, good bye." 

And Mr Augustus sprang into the chaise. 
Early as it was, many heads were at the 
windows as he passed through the town. 
He looked back, and saw Grertrude still stand- 
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ing looking after him; a turn in the street 
hid her from his sight. Mr Augustus went 
on his way too much rejoiced in being set 
free from Dunnington to feel any tender 
regrets. Gertrude turned to re-enter the 
house, with a mixed feeling of relief and 
bitterness. 

The overstrain of fatigue and excitement 
had ceased. She sat down and wept bitterly ; 
she was left belonging to nobody, and she 
felt very lonely. In the afternoon, however, 
her father came to fetch her, and in the 
rejoicing her mother made over her return 
she grew comforted, and forgot the past 
in the quiet rest of being once more by her 
mother's side. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr Augustus wrote from Bristol in the 
most charming spirits ; he had joined 
Sir Simon Bulrush, with whom he was en- 
chanted. He spoke of "the good people 
at Dunnington" with an air of elegant 
superciliousness which would have been 
amusing to a stranger, but which gave Ger- 
trude a bitter feeling of contempt as she 
recollected the contented servility with which 
he had flattered Mrs Simon and lived upon 
her brother. 

The fact was, that Mr Augustus had 
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thrown off the chrysalis of obscurity, and had 
once more emerged into the "ampler ether 
and diviner air" of polite society, towards 
which he filled precisely the same position 
which he had done in Dunnington. 

A few hasty lines, written subsequently, 
told her that he had embarked, and Gertrude 
was ashamed of the deep breath of relief she 
drew when she was sure that he was fairly 
gone, and that there would be no misgiving 
of any of the arrangements. 

Mrs Morley, who took it for granted that 
she must fret after her husband, tried to 
cheer her up with homely comfort. Gertrude 
did not dare to tell how it was with 
her; it would have pained her mother, who 
loved the hard, harsh, griping Simon Morley 
with all her heart, because he was her hus- 
band. It is painful to find how little our 
dearest friends know about us, even though 
we may have lived, as we imagine, trans- 
parently before them. 

" So near, and yet bo far ! " 
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^ Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me?"' is a ques- 
tion that rises frequently and mournfully 
upon us alL 

Mrs Morley hoped that she was now at 
last going to live happily and comfortably 
with Gertrude; but, poor woman, the early 
mistake she had made in Gertrude's training 
had done its irrevocable work, making them 
totally unsuitable as companions. Gertrude 
had never been knitted in the bonds of home, 
and there was a certain constraint and strange- 
ness she could never overcome. This was 
increased by the constant sense of the sin 
she had committed against her parents; the 
very anxiety to atone for it gave her a sense 
of consciousness and effort; whilst poor Mrs 
Morley was so afraid Gertrude would be an- 
noyed at different things, or, as she phrased 
it, ^Mest she should not be content," that 
the poor woman was nearly worn to a 
nervous fever. 

As to Simon Morley, his ebullition of 
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paternal hospitality subsided soon to low-water 
mark. He felt the injustice of having to 
support another man's family, and though he 
could not call it a hardship, yet he gave 
grudgingly. 

He never showed any affection for his 
little grandchild, but as she went trotting 
about the room, he would take his pipe from 
his lips and remark cynically, "that she 
would soon be old enough to go out to 
service." 

One day when she was sitting on her stool 
absorbed in the pictures of " Dr Watts's 
Hymns," which Mrs Morley had bought for 
sixpence from a pedlar, he reached across, 
and taking it out of her hand, flung it into 
the fire, saying, " she should not be brought 
up to be bookish and fantastical; one of that 
sort in a family was enough." 

Miss Clarissa set up a fit of crying, and 
went into a violent passion on the loss of 
her book, whereupon Simon Morley's temper 
and patience both gave way; — he laid the 
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chOd across his knee and whipped her severely, 
saying, as he set her down, '^ that if she did 
not leave off crying, he would fling her out 
of the window." 

Mrs Morley and Gertrude were both present 
during this exercise 'of arbitrary power. 

" I wonder you are not ashamed of your- 
self to treat a baby like that so cruelly," 
said Mrs Morley, indignantly. 

"You want to make a fool of the child 
as you did of the mother, but I will see 
bd;ter than that " — and he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe with a violence that broke 
it— then, rising, he put on a broad-brimmed 
hat, and went out into the yard to see the 
horses stabled after they came in from the 
fields. 

Gertrude had not said one word, only she 
turned very pale and sick — not for the bodily 
pain which she saw inflicted, but for the 
bitter lesson of harshness and injustice, which 
was enough to poison the whole childhood 
at its well-spring. She did not speak one 
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word. When her father left the room her 
mother took up the child, and tried to comfort 
her with candy and kisses. 

When Simon Morley returned the child 
was in bed 

That very night Gertrude took her reso- 
lution. She wrote a letter to Lady Southend, 
reminding her of her promise to give her 
work, and claiming it. She briefly related 
what had befallen her, and what she had 
been doing, and expressed her willingness to 
do anything-HSo that she might be able to 
support herself and her child. After writing 
this letter, she felt more calm — the result 
did not remain with her. 

The next day Simon Morley's savage temper 
was in some measure accounted for ; — he was 
laid up with a violent fit of the gout, which 
at one time threatened to fly to his stomach, 
poor Mrs Morley and all the household were 
kept in great trouble and anxiety. 

Gertrude proved herself a most efficient 
nurse, and was not only a great comfort to 
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her mother — saving her much fatigue, and 
cheering her up — but was so gentle and 
patient, or as her father expressed it, " so 
handy," that even old Simon Morley's heart 
softened towards his daughter as it had 
never done before ; so that when he got 
about again her position was much more 
pleasant — she took her place as the daughter 
of the house, and she ceased to feel herself 
an intruder. Still, the consciousness that she 
had determined to earn her own living, with- 
out depending on any one, was the great 
ingredient that made her life more comfort- 
able. 

During the month that Simon Morley was 
confined to the house, Grertrude had no leisure 
to think or wonder about the result of her 
application to Lady Southend; but when it 
came to six weeks she grew anxious, and 
feared either that the old lady was dead, or 
had gone abroad, or that her letter had mis- 
carried. 

However, jiist as she had made up her 
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mind to write once more, her father one 
morning came in with a handsome -looking 
letter which he had taken himself from the 
postman; it was sealed with a coronet, and 
franked by Lord Metringham himself. Simton 
Morley was not insensible to a certain plea- 
sure in seeing the letter addressed — 

"To the care of Mr Simon Morley, 

" The Cottage, Saltfield/' 
It showed, he thought, that his old landlord had 
not forgotten him, and must have spoken about 
him — a microscopic point of gratified vanity : 
to Simon Morley Lord Metringham was not 
an ordinary mortal, but had an emphasis ap- 
pertaining to no other meinber of the pea^ge. 

" Well, lass," said he, loitering near her ; 
"what great folks have been writing to thee 
now, to upset thee just as we were beginning 
to be comfortable? It is not from his lord- 
ship himself, is it ? '* 

"No," said Gertrude, glancing over the 
paper ; " it comes from old Lady Southend, 
who used to be very kind to me in London.'* 
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** Well, let us hear what she says. I wanlt 
to hear how grand folks write.** 

This was a somewhat embarrassing request^ 
as Gertrude had not told even her mother 
of her application for work. Luckily at that 
instant Bill Stringer, Simon Morley's factotimi, 
appeared in the distance ; he had come to 
receive orders toudiitag the killing of a p^. 
Simon Morley, on seeing him, hobbled out 
of the room — he was still somewhat lame 
from his gout — saying, 

** Wd, thou canst tell me about it at dinner- 
time." 

Left alone, Gertrude began to read her 
letter; it was very short, but full of red 
practicd kindness. Lady Southend explained 
her delay by telling Gertrude that she was 
alMt)ad when she received the letter, and had 
only just returned. She desired Gertrude 
would come up to town at once. She had 
taken lodgings for her, of which she had 
paid the first quarter in advance ; and pro- 
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mised to find her as much employment as 
she could undertake. A banknote of a suffi- 
cient amount to cover her expenses was 
enclosed in the letter. 

Gertrude's first emotion was one of intense 
gratitude for the door of escape now opened 
to her — she knelt down and thanked God, 
and prayed to be kept from all evil. 

She feared opposition fi-om her parents, 
and she could not regard with composure the 
possibility of failure. 

With her mother she had to combat long 
and painfully. 

" It was unnatural," the good woman said, 
" to go out to earn money, when her hus- 
band ought to send her half his salary." 

Gertrude ceased to argue, and only said, — 

" Mother, let me go ; it will be better 
for me." 

Simon Morley took a far more practical 
view of the matter — but, if the truth must 
be told, a line and a half in the letter about 
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Lord Metringham, and the respect he had 
for her parents, was the touch that sent him 
entirely over to Lady Southend's opinion. 

Notwithstanding Gertrude's improvement in 
his eyeS; he was glad that he had not the 
prospect of keeping her with him for an 
imlimited time. He graciously told her, how- 
ever, that if the scheme did not answer, she 
was at liberty to come back — and that she 
had better leave the child with them until 
she was settled. 

But to this Gertrude would by no means 
consent. A portion of the elasticity of her 
youth had returned to her, and the first 
easing of the millstone of dependence which 
her own actions had tied round her neck 
was far too delightful to leave a knot untied. 
She thanked her father gratefully — comforted 
her mother as well as she could — and was 
ready in three days to take her departure. 

The day of departure came. Gertrude was 
nervously afraid that something would occur 
to prevent it. Poor Mrs Morley did not 
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crj, but she felt bitterly that sl^ could not 
Biake Gertrude happy at home — that she 
always wanted to leave her; and though, 
mother-like, she took aU the blame to her- 
wAf, still she had a confused feeling that 
Gertrude did not love her. She always 
thought of Gertrude as her daughter, and 
f<flrgot that, when she married, this relation- 
ahip was changed for ever. Whilst Au- 
gustus was away, she had hoped she should 
have her daughter all to herself. And now 
tfiat she and her father were reconciled, she 
could not or would not understand why 
Gertrude should want to leave her again, to 
go and live among sti*angers and work for 
her bread. She knew her husband was 
ncb^ for she had helped him to make his 
waooey, and it seemed so unjust that he 
ihould allow one of his own children to 
want All her sorrows settled into an 
aduj^ dull pain of heart, w^ch she took 
with dmnb patience, without trying to imder- 
ttand. 
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As to Simon Morley, he became fonder of 
Gertrude in proportion to the nearness of 
her departure; he saw to the cording of the 
trunks, despatched them in a cart under 
Bill Stringer to meet the stage-coach, and 
actually gave her twenty guineas to begin the 
world with ! This generosity was Simon's equi- 
valent to the paternal blessing ; he did not 
understand it in any other form. 

Mrs Morley had packed a large hamper 
with provisions, enough to last for a month. 

The yellow gig was at the door. 

" Come, Gertrude ; now, then, are you 
ready? — ^you women have always so many last 
words. Come, missis, don't hinder her, or we 
shall miss the coach." 

" There, Grertrude, you must go now, your 
father won't wait. I sun sure I don't know 
why you are going, when we might have been 
so comfortable, but it is too late to talk of 
that now. Be sure you write and tell me 
when you want anything, and write often; 
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it costs you no trouble, and your father will 
not grudge the postage." 

Gertrude's heart swelled with remorse ; it 
seemed to her as though she had been born 
only to make her mother unhappy. 

Clarissa was already in the gig. engrossed 
with a small covered basket from which 
issued the plaintive mewings of a young kitten 
which had been kidnapped from all the joys 
of kitten life and the purrings of its mother, 
and was not yet reconciled to its lot. 

They were in ample time for the coach, 
and had to wait some minutes before it 
came up. 

" This is as it should be — I like always 
to be before the time. Now, Gertrude, be 
frugal and be industrious, and there is no 
fear but you will do well. Above all do not 
be giddy, and keep all young fellows at a 
distance; recollect a woman whose husband 
IS away is easily talked about — so don't lay 
yourself open to observation; yoimg females 
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cannot be too guarded in their manners. 
Above all don't let any young sprigs of 
quality come about thee — they are a good- 
for-nothing set." 

Simon Morley's admonitions were brought 
to a dose by the arrival of the * Dart/ and 
the need to see after the' luggage. 

It was a lovely summer morning, and 
Grertrude asked Fat Sam if he would let her 
and the little girl ride beside him for a 
stage. Of course Sam was only too glad and 
too proud to comply — ^so, first, the kitten 
in its basket was hoisted up, then Miss 
Clarissa, and lastly Gertrude climbed up with 
very little assistance. Simon Morley was 
pleased, he thought it looked like thrift ; but 
Gertrude had only thought it much pleasanter 
than being stifled up inside. 

"Well, good bye, Ger. ; write a line to 
tell us how you get there. Sam can bring 
it, and it will save postage. Take care of your- 
self, and hold fast; the child will fall fore- 
most if you don't hold her." 
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With these parting words Simon Moil^ 
tamed his gig on one side. Fat Sam CTadced 
his whip and the hor&es darted off with a 
bound; they were all very fresh, and did 
not like to be kept so long standing. 

No mode of travelling will ever again be 
half so pleasant as the ^^ box seat " beside 
a first-dass coachman of the old times. 

Sam proved himself worthy of the honour 
which as he conceived had been paid him. 
During the two stages she rode beside him, 
Gertrude heard the history of every gentle- 
man's family whose seat they passed, and 
traditions of their fathers and grandfathers be- 
sides ; interspersed with the original observations 
of Sam himself^ which served to show the 
curious social per^)ective in which great 
folks are seen by those so much below them 
that they scarcely recognise their existence. 
To them, the ' Dart ' was a stage-coadi, and 
the coachman driving it had no separate 
identity. Here was that ^^ coachman " amusing 
Gertrude with narratives of their debts, their 
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doings, their domestic life, their bettings on 
the turf, and speaking quite freely of family 
circumstances which they fondly believed to 
be biuied in the bosom of the family ; and 
Gertrude, whom they never had seen and 
never were likely to see, was aware of secrets 
they would not have trusted to their best 
friends. 

It is quite startling to reflect how many 
social secrets come to our knowledge about 
persons who do not know us in the least, 
and we sometimes chance to see those 
individuals walking about quite unconscious 
of the bombshell we could explode in 
their ears . by the shortest whisper ! There 
is an immense quantity of gossip in the 
world, and much ill-nature; nevertheless, a 
great deal of "perilous stuff" is kept safely 
buried in the bosoms that received it. 

" You see, Mrs Donnelly," said Sam, " going 
this road up and down every day, I see 
a power of people, and hear a deal one way 
or other ; they may none of them tell much, 
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but they all talk some^ and I have to listen to 
a deal of stuff. I don't talk free to every- 
body as I do to you, for it would do a deal 
of mischief; but to you I don't mind, for 
you are a real lady in all your ways. I am 
only sorry you could not make yoiurself happy 
at home. Madam Morley will be sadly aS 
without you. Ah ! there are few women like 
her! I recollect her long before you were 
born ; afore Simon Morley came a-courting to 
her. I was a slim young man in those days ; 
she was the first trouble I ever had. I never 
felt so bad as I did when I seed she began 
to take up with your father ; of course she had 
a right to please herself. And what a wife 
she made him! Bless you, she made that 
house ! I have seen her many's the time 
sitting at that little table smoothing out the 
bank-notes and rolling them round her wrist. 
If she had taken me instead of Simon, 
maybe she would not have been so rich; but 
she should have had her own way, I would 
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never have said she did vn-ong, and then I 
should not have been driving you here to-day 
maybe ! " 

"Well, Sam," said Gertrude, "seeing that 
I am here, you have made my journey very 
pleasant — ^you must come to see me as often 
as you can in London, it will be a comfort to 
my mother to hear about me — ^but at the end 
of this stage we had better get inside, 
Clarissa is grovring sleepy. [ At what time 
do you think we shall get in to-night?' 

*^Well, I mostly reach there about six 
o'clock ; it may be half an hour sooner or 
later — but they look for me about six." 

It was, as Sam said, about six o'clock when 
the *Dart' drove in to the old-fashioned 
yard of the *Swan with Two Necks,' with 
its quaint galleries rambling round the house, 
and the wooden carved balustrades — pic- 
turesque, clumsy, and taking up more room 
than can be spared in these days. 

A respectable servant out of livery was 
waiting with a hackney-coach. He touched 
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his hat to Gertrude, and handed her a little 
note from Lady Southend. It was very short, 
merely to say that she had sent her own 
servant, who was to see her safe to the 
lodgings she had engaged. 

Sam, who had set his heart upon doing- 
this very thing, felt aggrieved ; he assisted the 
civil servant with a very surly air, and pre- 
tended to be engaged with the ostler when 
Gertrude was ready to get into the coach. 
But Grertrude ran up to him, and asked 
him as a great favour to step down to see 
her that evening, — and she gave him Lady 
Southend's note, that he might have the 
address. 

Of course Sam allowed himself to pro- 
mise, and then by a natural change of feel- 
ing began to be proud that her ladyship had 
sent her own servant to wait upon Mrs 
Donnelly. 

The hackney-coach drove to a quiet out- 
of-the-way street in the neighbourhood of 
Gray's Inn. 
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The houses were large, and had once been 
of some pretensions, though they now looked 
dingy enough. It was not a thoroughfare, 
but seemed to be the heart of a labyrinth 
of outer streets, so still and quiet ; the grass 
grew amid the stones that paved it, and 
several fine trees, in the bright luxuriance of 
green leaves, seemed to be quite unconscious 
that they were thriving in the midst of 
a crowded quarter of a great city. The 
hackney-coach stopped before a house 
where evidently some pains had been be- 
stowed to brighten it up. Plants in flower 
stood in some of the windows and a canary 
in a fine gilt cage was hanging outside 
singing to the full extent of its little throat. 
The steps, though somewhat broken, were 
dazzlingly white, and the brass knocker was 
bright and shining. 

A respectable elderly woman came to the 
door; she received Gertrude with an air of 
quiet propriety which spoke her to be a per- 
son who had been trained in good sCTvice. 
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Grertrude was taken at once to the second 
story, graced by the flower-pots and canary. 

"These are your rooms, ma'am," said the 
woman ; " my lady sent furniture herself to 
make them more complete than was in my 
power, I hope they will please you." 

There was a spacious landing-place. The 
shallow uncarpeted stairs were of oak, and the 
balusters, black with age, were quaintly carved 
and twisted. A large old-fashioned sitting- 
room, with a bed-room opening from it, and a 
smaller room beyond, were Gertrude's rooms. 
A large stuffed arm-chair, covered with old 
Indian chintz, was placed beside the window ; 
a table, set with tea things and all the re- 
quisites for a substantial tea, was before it; 
the grate was filled with a pot of common, 
but sweet smelling flowers. The first aspect 
of the room was singularly pleasant and 
homely — ^something like an old Dutch interior. 
The civil man servant and the hackney- 
coachman brought up the luggage between 
them, and when Gertrude took out her purse 
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to pay the fare, the man said that "my lady 
had settled everything." 

'* Now, ma'am," said the landlady, " if you 
will be led by me, you will have your tea and 
let me help you to put little missy to bed, for 
she looks dead tired, poor lamb ! Your tea 
is made ; I took the liberty of making it 
down stairs. I shall only be in the next room, 
if you will call me when you want me." 

Good Mrs Hutchins bustled out of the 
room, and Gertrude, with her heart full of 
thankfulness, sat down to her first meal 
which was not provided with the " bitter 
bread" she had eaten for so long. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Gertrude rose * early the next morning, 
whilst Clarissa still slept. Sam had been 
prevented coming the evening before, but he 
had sent word by a special stable-boy that he 
would be with her by eight o'clock in the 
morning, if that would not be too early. 
She had much business on her hands. 

She first unpacked her effects and ar- 
ranged her rooms, for she wished Sam to 
take a good report to her mother. When 
she had finished, they wore an air of quaint 
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homeliness, and were more to her taste than 
any rooms she had ever lived in. 

Over the carved wooden mantel-pteoe was 
a picture of Mrs Geoi^ Anne Bellamy, m 
the "<3recian Daughter" — and on die walls 
hung sundry prints illustrating scenes from 
CSarissa Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandison. 
There was on one side of die room a large 
square comfortable sofa, stuffed with feathers, 
imd amply supplied with pillows; but Gct- 
trude belonged to the old-fa^ionad school, 
whidii held that young women ought to ait 
straight upright upon hard chairs with their 
feet firmly planted upon the ground in the 
fest position, and allowed of no undignified 
rest or lounging attitudes, howevo* graceful. 
A large table, and four heavy high-backed 
mahogany diairs with broad horse-hair seats, 
completed the furniture. 

In her letter to her mother she said all 
she could think of to re-assure and comfort 
her as to her |H'ospects. 

She then dressed Clarissa, and had scarcely 

M 2 
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concluded when the steps of Sam were heard 
upon the stairs. 

He came in mopping his shining head, 
and somewhat out of breath. 

" You live pretty high up, miss ; but you 
are a lighter weight than I am. I hope 
you did not take it ill in regard that I did 
not come last night. You see there was a 
meeting of the coach proprietors, and they 
would have me to attend — it was not over 
till latlsh, and we did a deal of talking, so 
I did not feel rightly in a state to. come to 
see you." 

"No, Sam, I did not take it at all amiss, 
and you see us to much more advantage 
this morning. But has not all your talking 
last night made you feel inclined for some 
tea and toast this morning?" said Gertrude, 
smiling. 

"Well, yes, I can^t say but what it has," 
replied Sam, with some consciousness ; "you 
see there was a deal of smoke too, so many 
pipes going at once — till we could not see 
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each other ; but I would rather be with you, 
and little miss here, any day." 

"Well Sam, the ofkener you come to see 
us the kinder I shall take it. You must be 
sure and tell my mother how comfortable you 
have left us." 

"Well, yes — I can't say but what you are; 
comfortable enough to look at; but 1 don't 
like the thought of your living by yourself — 
but it won't be for always, I hope; your 
husband will be coming back again. 

"That is the picture of a pretty woman 
up there— but hard to hold in hand I should 
think. Who may she be ?" 

"That is Mrs Bellamy, who was a cele- 
brated actress, and a very beautiful woman." 

"Ah, well! I have no great opinion of 
play-acting, and I think no woman ought 
to be let to do it. But now, if your 
letter is ready, I must be gomg; I will 
run down and see your mother on Sunday^ 
it will be a satisfaction to her like." 
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Sam loaked round the room, to take^ 
stock of what there was to be seen. 

*'I suppose I may tell the old eat that 
her kitten is quite well, and takes kindly 
to the change. You will have to look 
sharp after your bird, when she grows a littb 
bigger." 

" Good bye, Sam — come again soon." 
" Grood bye, miss, and thank you kindly." 
Sam departed, and Gertrude felt that she 
now stood in the world alone. 

In the afternoon she took Clarissa and 
went to see Lady Southend. 

She was shown into the room she weH 
remembered that Christmas morning years 
before. The old lady sat in the same 
ch air, and might have been sitting there 
ever since for any change that appeared ia 
her. 

She received Gertrude very kindly, and 
gave her a kiss, saying — 
"Well, here you are at last! I havc^ 
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beea looking for you all day. I suppose 
you were tired after your journey. Now, 
see, I have been as good as my word, 
and looked out some work for you. But 
how do you like your rooms in the first 
place?" 

"They are charming," replied Gertrude; 
" I feel quite settled in them already." 

"Mrs Hutchins, your landlady, was once 
my maid, but she would insist upon getting 
married, and has done no good for herself 
ever since; however, her husband is dead 
now, and she will be more comfort- 
able. It is very seldom that troublesome 
people die out of the way, so I consider 
her very lucky; — he may perhaps do more 
good in the next world than he did in 
this, but I doubt it. I once knew a 
curious accident happea very conveniently. 
A man I knew, a thoroughly worthless 
fellow, who had been the plague and scandal 
of all his friends, was despatched to travel. 
He went to Spain, and arrived at Madrid 
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whilst one of their revolutions was going 
on; — instead of stopping in the hotel, he 
went out to see what was the matter; a 
cannon was fired just as he turned the 
corner of a street, and he was killed. He 
was the only individual killed in the affair, 
and he was precisely the man the world 
could best spare, for nobody wanted him 
here." 

Gertrude made no reply to this anecdote, 
and Lady Southend, thinking it might perhaps 
come too closely home to her, changed the 
subject. 

*' You see that pile of black satin ? I want 
to cover a screen with it for a present 
to Southend and his wife when they return 
to England. You did not know he was 
married ?" 

"No," replied Gertrude; ''I never heard 
of it. I hope you wiU have comfort in 
the marriage." 

" Oh, as for that, I expect nothing. 
I dare say we shall get on very well. 
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It is a highly suitable match as r^ards 
family; for the rest, she is like other young 
women — and very glad to be a Countess. 
But, see, you are to embroider that satin 
with flowers in natural colours* I have 
bought some patterns, but they are very 
stiff and ugly — still the best I could find." 

Gertrude looked at them in silence for a 
few moments, and then said, — 

^^ I think I could improve upon them. I 
used to draw and group flower-pieces when I 
was at school with Miss Le French; I am 
gready out of practice— but I think it would 
come back to me. These are very insipid. 
I should like to try if I cannot make out 
something better if I may." 

" To be sure, child. I am glad you have 
the notion. If you can design your own 
patterns, your work will be worth a great 
deal more than it would otherwise; try to- 
night, and come again to-morrow, that I may 
see what you can do. You must have a 
glass of wine after your walk, and if it should 
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lam to-morrow remember you are not to 
cuoe. You must take care of your healthy 
foe the sake d your child." 

When Grertrude rose to go away, the dd 
lady gave Clarissa a little white satin needle- 
book, embroidered with beads, and told her 
she must learn to sew betimes to help her 
mother. 

Gertrude sat up till late, trying to draw 
designs for the six leaves of the folding screen. 
It was not easy, and she went to bed without 
having succeeded to her satisfaction. 

The next day was wet. She worked hard, 
and by evening had produced three designs ; 
one centre piece of a Dresden china sort of 
hay-maker, resting under a tree, and two 
beautiful groups of flowers. The colours were 
of course only roughly laid in ; but there was 
quite enough to show the intention and to 
guide her work. 

When Lady Southend saw them she was 
delighted. 

" Come, my dear, that will do femoualy I 
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I see you can work well — and good work, of 
whatever kind, will always fetch its price. 
When people have to pay money for anything, 
they require to have it well done. Oh dear 1 
if you knew all the trouble I have had with 
young women who have professed to want 
work — some in the teaching Une, and some in 
the sewing line, and most of them so miserably 
inefficient — ^you would pity me ! The fact 
was, they all needed money, but they did not 
want to "work; and being ladies — daughters 
of officers, orphans of clergymen, or perhaps 
widows of poor gentlemen — they all considered 
that the element of charity ought to come 
largely into the business. They brought their 
susceptibilities, their recollections of the times 
* when they never expected to have to work 
for their living ;' or the thought of what some 
dear departed relative, who in this life used 
to ride in a coach and six, would have said 
or thought, * if he could have seen them.* 
Some would be so provokingly meek-spirited 
and tearful, that I could have found in my 
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heart to beat them — others would be haughty, 
and show their spirit on all occasions, whilst 
the work of one and all was generally so ill 
done that the money was anything but earned. 
My dear! my dear! so many virtues are 
required even to sew up a seam weU. Take my 
advice, and teach Clarissa to use her fingers, 
and bring her up to work for her living. Do 
not let her have the notion of trying to climb 
above her present station. If promotion is in 
store for her, it will come without • seeking." 
" Indeed that is what I mean to do," said 
Gertrude. " I have suffered too much — not 
more, however, than I deserved — ^but I would 
wish that the consequences of my own error 
may end with me, and not be continued 
through the life of my child ; that is all I pray 
for now. I cannot tell you the peace of 
mind I have had since I came to London. 
You would feel that your kindness had not 
been thrown away if you only knew the deli- 
verance it has been to me, and the hope you 
have given me of being able to bring up 
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Clarissa as I feel she ought to be brought up. 
If to be glad of a blessing is to be grateful, 
I am sure I am grateful." 

"Yes, I really think you are," said the 
old lady, smiling, whilst the tears coursed 
each other down the cheeks of Gertrude ; 
" but come, do not cry, it will make your 
eyes weak, and you will need them. 

"Do you know," she continued — to give 
Gertrude time to recover her composure — "I 
often wish some good angels would take the 
guise of servants-of-all-work, just to set an 
example, and show how the thing ought to 
be done. If I were the Pope, I would 
canonize some good servant, for an encou- 
ragement to the rest — and she should be 
canonized for her good service, not for non- 
sensical austerities and fantastic superfluities — 
but for faithfully and humbly doing the duties 
of a lowly caDing. My ideal of a maid-of- 
all-work would be really something noble and 
attractive. Some one who had known her 
was tellmg me, the other day, that Joanna 
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Southcote was a first-rate maid-of-all-woTk 
before she took to seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams. It was quite a new view of her 
character to me — I only wish it had been 
the end instead of the beginning." 

" Well, dear Lady Southend," said Gertrude, 
rising, " I hope I shall succeed so as to 
satisfy you — good intentions are not of much 
value unless they succeed." 

" True, child ; the success of bringing our 
work to a good end is the most satisfactory 
of all mortal things — ^it is about the only 
one that does not * perish in the using.* 
But I shall send for a coach, you cannot 
carry all that satin through the streets — to 
such a distance. I wish you lived nearer 
on some accounts, but I wished you to be 
with that good woman — ^both for her sake 
and your own — she is as true as steel." 

** The coach, my lady," said the polite 
servant who had met Gertrude on her arri- 
val. 

** Well, I am sorry for it, I would like to 
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have kept yoa longer; we mast have a talk 
together again soon. I will send for you — 
bat get on with the work, I am impatient 
to see how it will look." 

At first Gertrude's progress was not rajnd; 
she was out of practice, and she was ner- 
vously anxious about satisfying Lady South- 
end, who was by no means remarkable for 
her patience or her suavity. To Gertrude, 
at any rate, she did not show herself a hard 
task-mistress, but was extremely kind and 
^xmsiderate in aU ways. She really liked 
Gertrude, and she unconsciously flattered 
herself that Gertrude's efficiency, diligence, 
and good sense were the practical results of 
the many long conversations in which she 
indulged herself with her. Eveiything in the 
world may be used up with advantage in 
some conjuncture or other, Mrs Don- 
nelly's domestic disdpHne had pounded every- 
thing like conceit or self-assertion out of 
G^farude — which was partly the cause why 
the old lady found that she was not the 
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bore 'that all her other protog^es had been 
more or less. 

Gertrude's life now flowed on pleasantly; 
she had to work hard, but that she did cheer- 
My. 

Little Clarissa improved every day; if she 
did not make any wonderful progress in book 
learning, she gained what was far more 
valuable, the training that only a mother can 
give. She was a child of quick sensibility 
and a violent temper — generous and affec- 
tionate, but wilful and wayward to a degree 
that needed constant care and great judg- 
ment; happy for her that she met with it, 
— so many need it who are left to be broken 
in or broken to pieces, as the case may be, 
by the rough teaching of the consequences 
of their sins of ignorance ! 

Sam frequently came to see them. He 
never came without bringing some child's 
treasure for Clarissa — he must have spent a 
little fortune upon her. It was a new object 
in his life. One day he brought a doll's 
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kftchen, that queen of play-things I What 
diild does not recollect the intense delight 
of possessing a doU's-house for the first time» 
with its kettles and frying-pans, and chairs 
and tables ? In Clarissa's days dolls did not 
reside in the magnificent Belgravian mansions 
that are mann&ctured for them now; they 
had seldom anything more than a Dutch 
kitchen — but the delight of possessing it ! 

Gertrude always had a clean pipe and a 
paper of tobacco ready for Sam when he 
came, who at first expressed many scruples, 
but in the «id took to smoking^ his pipe 
beside the fire as naturally as if he had lived 
liiere all his life. 

Through the introduction of Lady South- 
end, Gertrude obtained as much work as she 
could execute. It became a point of fashion 
&r ladies to have their Court trains embroi- 
dered by Mrs Donnelly— or after Mrs Don- 
ne%'s design. Slie might have employed 
workwomen under her, but it would have 
changed the whole aspect of her life ; she 
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could earn enough to live very comfortably 
in her original rooms, and to lay by a little 
besides. 

Her designs for embroidery, both in satin, 
lace, and muslin, were in great request, and 
gradually it became her chief employment. 
She would have been quite happy, but, like 
other people, she had a skeleton in her cup- 
board — the dread of her husband's return. 

She sometimes dreamed that he had come 
back a shipwrecked mariner, and that he 
was extremely angry when he found her 
working, and that he flung a fine Court train 
into the fire, where it was entirely con- 
sumed! She awoke with the fnght. 
All the speeches and actions she attributed 
to him were extremely like things that had 
really happened ; but with the fantastic, ex- 
aggerated resemblance that the objects on 
the slides of a magic-lantern bear to the 
realities. Mr Augustus, worthless as he was, 
had never been so bad as her fancy pamted 
him. 
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Her imagination had grown quite morbid 
as regarded him, and she was haunted by 
the fear that he would come back suddenly. 

This was bad, and not at all like a model 
wife; but what was worse, it indicated 
cowardice, a failing in the plain duty of her 
position. When people live in dread that 
some coming duty will break up a pleasant 
course of things, they may be quite sure that 
trouble is in store for them. 

One day Gertrude received a ship-letter 
from Africa, which had been re-directed and 
forwarded by her father. It had gone first 
to The Cottage, was greasy and dirty, and 
smelt viUanously of the strange places it had 
pasised through before it had reached her. 

Communication in those days was not 
either frequent or regular; it depended on 
chance ships, and a still more uncertain de- 
livery. 

This letter had been sent by a slave-vessel, 
and had made a considerable circuit; it had 
been nearly twelve months in coming. 

N 2 
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She opened it with a sickening dread and 
disgust; the contents did not re-assure her^ 
Mr Augustus did not like his quarters or 
bis duties, though, to do him justice, he 
discharged as few of those as possible, and 
he expressed his intention of coming home 
by the first ship, " as he felt convinced that 
his health would never stand the dimate." 

That very night — Clarissa was in bed — 
Gertrude was sitting up rather late to finish 
some work she had in hand — a hackney- 
coach stopped at the door^ a loud voice was 
heard asking if Mrs Donnelly lived there, a 
stamping of feet followed, and the noise of a 
heavy chest dragged painfully up-stairs; the 
door of the sitting-room was opened, and Mr 
Augustus, bronzed and coarse-looking, with 
a beard that had not grown beyond the 
stage of ugliness, with his clothes dirty and 
untidy, took his wife into his arms with a 
violence that seemed intended to break her 
bones^ and giving her a hug, said, — 

" Well, my girl, you see I am come 
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back ! But] pay the coach, for I have not a 
ferthing." 

He flung himself into the chair she had 
been occupying, shoved her work on one 
side to make room for his elbow, and the 
cheerful little room was filled with an \m- 
comfortable presence. 

Her dream of the shipwrecked mariner had 
come to pass ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Poor Gertrude ! She cleared away her work, 
laid the table for supper, went to prepare a 
bed-room for him, and, by busying herself 
about his material comforts, she evaded the 
necessity of appearing much rejoiced at his 
unexpected arrival. 

When she returned he asked for Clarissa. 
Gertrude went and fetched her. The child, 
awakened from a profound sleep, did not 
evince any other emotion than extreme re- 
pugnance to being taken out of her com- 
fortable bed, to be dazzled with the lights. 
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and roughly kissed by a rough-looking man 
with a painfully sharp beard. She began 
to cry. 

"Is that all you have taught her?'' said 
Mr Augustus, as he gave her back to 
Gertrade. 

"What would you have? The poor child 
is only half awake ; she will be a different 
creature when you see her to-morrow." 

** I hope so, or we shall be apt to quarrel. 
You are as queer as you can be yourself. 
A pretty reception for a man to come home 
to, all the way from Africa ! " 

Grertrude did not reply; and luckily, just 
then, Mrs Hutchins herself came in with the 
isavoury steak she had cooked for his supper. 
She looked so pleasant and smiling, and the 
steak looked so tempting, that the discon* 
tent of Mr Augustus was mollified, and by 
the time he had finished his supper he was 
almost amiable. 

" How did you discover where I was 
living?" asked Gertnide. 
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^* Oh ! I arrived a week ago at^Bristol, and 
wrote down to The Cottage where I left yonl 
I got this bit of a note in answer/* 

He handed Gertrude a crumpled letter in 
her father's crabbed handwriting: 

" Sir, — ^Mrs Donnelly, your wife, does He* 

reside here. You will find her at 14 

Place, near Gray's-inn Lane. 

" Your obedient, 

" S. MOKLEY.^ 

" I only received a letter from you thfe 
morning," said Gertrude. 

"Aye, indeed! let me see it.** 

Gertrude gave it to him. He turned it 
over, and said — 

*'How curious! I wrote that letter, and 
changed my mind about sending it. I sup- 
pose they must have found it amongst xny 
papers aftCT I had left, and sent it to you. 
I have had a precious deal of knocking 
about in the world since I wrote that." 

The feet was that there hung a doud of 
impenetrable obscurity over the fortunes of 
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Jiir Angostus since he left England. He 
told his wife a rambling story about a 
Portuguese Jew — about some trading specu- 
lations in which he had engaged, and which 
turned out ill ; what they actually were he 
irvoided stating. He talked wildly and 
Tagoely about his great expectations and 
his enemies, who had endeavoured to ruin 
him — hut about Sir Simon and his secretary- 
ship he never spoke. TTiere was a tone of 
coarse reckless boasting and bravado in his 
manner of speaking that struck Gertrude 
painfully; it was something she had never 
remarked in him before; he had, mcn'eover, 
a look of dissipation and general disreputable- 
ness. 

He continued his rambling talk far on into 
tiie night; he asked Gertande very few ques- 
tions about h^self — indeed he dM not seem 
to care much about what she had been 
doing. He had decidedly fallen to a lower 
moral levd than he had been at brfoze he 
loft England. 

At last Gertrude said,—* 
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" I am sure you must be tired, Augustus ; 
will you not go to bed ?" 

" Well, I don't mind. I shall not get up 
very early in the morning; on shipboard 
see were not tied to times, we went to bed 
when we hked, night or day, and we got 
up when we liked. I scarcely knew the differ- 
ence between night and day. Well, good 
night; it seems a long time since I said 
that to you before/' 

Gertrude was once more alone, but how 
completely had the last few hours changed 
the aspect of her life. She felt disgust and 
annoyance and impatience — not the least 
inclination to take up the duty that had 
fallen before her. She was angry ; it seemed 
to her more than she could bear. With 
something like a shudder she began to re-* 
duce the disordered room into an approach 
towards its ordinary neatness. She opened 
the window; the cool night breeze, the 
quiet moonlight and twinkling stars, seemed 
to purify the room from the atmosphere of 
her husband. 
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She then undressed, and after combing 
and arrangmg the bright tresses of her 
long hair, she bathed her face and 
hands with rose water. She felt as if she 
bad contracted an involuntary stain by 
coining into contact with the kind of man 
Ihat Augustus had become. A sense of out- 
rage and degradation pursued her even in 
sleep. She awoke the next morning with 
a heavy weight of oppression at her heart 
of which she was sensible before she could 
recollect what had beMen her. 

Clarissa said, — 

'^ I hope papa is gone away, her will make 
us so uncomfortable. I cannot bear to 
see that great trunk; it takes up all the 
room,** 

Gertrude was startled to hear her own feel* 
ings expressed by the child, and the extreme 
impropriety of allowing her to speak without 
restraint on such a delicate matter struck 
her; still her own heart was in such a state 
of rebellion against the Providence that had 
brought back her husband, that she could 
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not at once set herself to bring Clarissa 
into a more iiUal state of mind^ 

As she continued for some little time un- 
checked, Miss Clarissa's tongue went faster, 
and her expressions of displeasure became 
strongs in proportion as she fancied 
herself listened to. At length Gertrude said, 
gravely,— 

^' My little girl must not speak in Ihat 
way of her papa. He has been travelling 
great distances in dangerous countries to 
earn some money to bring home to us, but, 
instead of that, he is come home v^y poor; 
so Clarissa must be good and kind to him, 
and be very obedient, and try to find oat 
what she should do to please him." 

" Well, mamma," replied the young lady in 
a somewhat more subdued key, and with a 
confidential air such as precocious little misses 
of tender years sometimes assume ; " but you 
must own that it is very disagreeable to have 
all our pleasant days interrupted." 

**Does Clarissa recollect of Whom it was 
said, * that He pleased not Himself ? * and 
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you know that we are commanded to follow 
tSis example/' 

But Gertrude's words seemed to mock 
her own ears, she was so far from feeling 
their import. 

She and Clarissa had their break&st to- 
geth^ as usual, and after breakfast Grer- 
trade opened the sea-chest that, as Clarissa 
had said, filled up the whole landing- 
place. She found it nearly empty, and what 
dothes it contained were mostly soiled. 

Her first act was to make up all the 
clothes into a bundle for the washerwoman, 
and then to prevail on Mrs Hutchins to 
help her to carry the chest itself bodily into 
the cellar. 

After this, she put on her bonnet and 
went to a ready-made linen warehouse, and 
purchased a dozen new shirts and two com- 
plete sets of under-clothuig. This first small 
instalment towards reducing things to some- 
thing like order and comfort soothed her 
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Augustus had given no signs of awaking, 
although it was now eleven o'clock. She 
made some coffee, and determined to take it 
to him in his room. Her heart sank at' 
the prospect of having her days cut up by 
irregular meals and having to prepare extra 
ones at all hours. What was to become of 
her work she thought, and what was to be- 
come of her! 

Mr Augustus looked if possible rather 
more ugly in the morning light than he had 
done the evening before ; — it was not so 
much the ugliness of feature as the ugliness 
of the man's own nature beneath. 

"I hope you are rested this morning,-— 
I have brought you some breakfast," said 
Gertrude. 

"It is a pity you troubled yourself — I 
could have had it when I got up; what 
o'clock is it?" 

"It is past eleven — I will bring you some 
hot water directly." 

Gertrude's coffee was first-rate, and Mr 
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Augustus felt himself the better for it. He 
graciously expressed his intention "to get 
up/* and when his wife had brought him 
the plentiful means for a thorough ablutioij 
— ^had laid out his razors and his fresh 
clothes— the air of comfort and orderliness to 
which he had been so long unaccustomed 
began to exercise a pleasant influence. 

" I see you intend me to cast my travelling 
dcin, and to come out a dandy," said he in 
a tone of content* " I dare say I shall feel 
all the better for a fresh rigging out; but 
in old Calabar, where I was so long, such 
articles as these belonged to another world 
altogether. Now, if you will leave me, I will 
get myself washed and dressed." 

The improvement in his appearance was 
great. When he entered the sitting-room it 
would have been difficult to recognise him 
for the same man who had sat over the fire 
the previous evening. He had shaved his 
beard, trimmed his whiskers, and altogether 
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looked more like the Augustus Donnelly of 
former times. 

Clarissa no bnger shrank from him; thqf 
soon became friends. She brought him her 
doll's kitchen, and showed him all her trea- 
sures. He played with her and told har 
stories, and fdt highly complacent at hir 
own success. Clarissa was a very pretty 
child, and her father was proud of her. 

At length he said he would take her out 
for a walk. Gertrude hesitated — she did not 
like to trust him ; and that of course made 
him more set upon it. 

^' She is not strong, Augustus ; do not let: 
her walk far." 

'* Never fear, she and I will take excellent 
care of ourselves. We will go into the 
Park to see the fine folks." 

It was a lovely day at the latter end of 
May. Gertrude could not find in her heart 
to refuse, and prepared Clarissa for her 
walk. Augustus did not invite his wife^ 
it never occurred to him to do so. 
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" You may as well give me some money, 
Ger. ; it is awkward to be with empty pockets.** 

Gertrude gave him a pretty netted purse, 
tolerably well filled with silver. 

*'I shall call at a tailor's and order my- 
sdf some fresh clothes. I cannot go amongst 
people until I am a little better dressed." 

Gertrude repeated her caution against 
allowing Clarissa to walk too far, and they 
departed. Clarissa looked up and smiled as 
they passed the window. 

*' I wish poor mamma had been going with 
us, instead of stopping at home to work." 

" She seems to like it," replied Mr 
Augustus ; *' she would have told us if she 
had wished to come." 

As soon as they were fairly off, Gertrude 
started to go to Lady Southend, to teU her 
what had happened. 

She found the old lady alone, but she 
was not nearly so sympathising as Gertrude 
had expected, 

VOL. II. o 
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" Well, my dear, it is a great bore, no doubt; 
but you must just make the best of it. Your 
husband had an undoubted right to come 
home, and I advise you not to let him 
see how much you would have preferred 
his continued absence. It is only by ex- 
ercising your influence over him that you 
will be able to keep things in any sort of 
order." 

" Oh, Lady Southend, I am very wicked ! " 
said poor Gertrude ; " but you do not know 
how dreadful it is to have only one room 
to eat, and sit and work in, and to have 
it all disorganised, and everything thrown 
out of its course. Besides, as he has come 
back without any money, I do not see how 
I can supply all his wants, if I have no 
place to work in. It will never do for me 
to send home my work smelling of tobacco. 
If he only wotdd go away again and get 
something to do/' 

" My dear Gertrude, you are behaving like 
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a weak and foolish young woman. Your 
husband is worthless and idle (of course you 
are indignant to hear him called so, even 
though it be your own valuation), but he 
is a long way yet from being a ^bad hus- 
band.' I can tell you, from my own 
experience, what it is to have a * King 
Stork.' Ah, my dear! it pleased God to 
take my husbana many years ago, and I 
hope I have fcnrgiven him as a Christian 
should. He was what you would have called 
a * fine gentleman,' but I tell you that I 
have worn my diamond bracelets to hide 
black flesh where he had pinched me. I 
had a Brussels lace tippet which was the 
envy of all the women who saw it. I wore 
it as a fanciful costume, and made it the 
fashion; everybody copied it, and it was 
called ^ la fichu h. la Southend.' As I was 
never seen ^thout it, people good-naturedly 
said I wore it morning, noon, and night 
for the sake of displaying it ; they never 
guessed it was to bide tl^ marks of his 

o 2 
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brutality upon my shoulders. One day, whilst 
my maid was dressing my hair, he came in 
like a madman, and, seizing the hot irons, 
scored them across both shotdders ; the scars 
were ineffaceable. I had that morning refused 
to sign away an estate to pay a gambling debt. 
Another time he seized me unawares, and 
cut all the nails on one hand to the quick! 
— ugh ! it makes me shudder to recollect 
it. He brought his mistresses into the house, 
and compelled me to receive a woman of 
quality who audaciously made her appear- 
ance wearing ornaments of mine that he 
had stolen from me to give to her. 

"He kept another of his mistresses in a 
fine house exactly opposite to my back draw- 
ing-room windows. I was a great beauty, 
and had brought him an immense fortime, 
and I had been desperately in love with him ; 
but I never complained — I never took the 
world into my confidence. I appeared in 
public with him, and kept a serene and 
smiling face whilst he was uttering the most 
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insulting knguage in a whisper — ^looking all 
the time as polite as if he had been my 
Lord Chesterfield or Sir Charles Grandison. 
You come and talk to me about your hus- 
band, after that ! Perhaps you will ask me 
what I gained by putting so good a coun- 
tenance on the matter. The world could not 
gossip about me or pity me, and my 
husband feared me when I looked at him 
and held my tongue. I believe he thought 
it was a spell by which I could work him 
evil — his conscience told him what he de- 
served. I did not gain that strength at once. 
I began by being eloquent, which only ended 
in my own discomfiture — and you may be 
sure that I nearly broke my woman's heart 
before I could cease to hope that, amid all 
the wealth of fine qualities with which I had 
endowed him out of my own beautiful ima- 
gination, some would at least hold good ; 
but they were all charming illusions, for which 
I learned to despise myself; and when I once 
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was able to lay hold upon the truth, I was 
calm — and at least ceased to wear myself out 
with vain hopes. 

" Go home, child. Lay hold of the fact of 
things, even though it should be sharper than 
a sword. Accept your lot as it actually is — 
do not weakly try to make a compromise if 
it is miserable ; say to yourself, it is miser- 
able — and bear it. You will have strength 
enough to bear whatever trials may come, and 
to do whatever duty is laid upon you — but 
your strength will fail if you waste it in 
struggling to be Juippy into the bargain. Let 
the comfort you have had in your life since 
you came to London go, and take up your 
life as it stands noiJD — you will find your 
account in so doing. 

" And now good-bye, and go home. I have 
told you more of my life than I ever told 
to anyone before — so keep it to yourself, and 
profit by it." 

Gertrude felt stronger and braver for the 
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old lady's words, and she went home deter- 
mined to go and do likewise. 

Mr Augustus and Clarissa had not re- 
turned, although the dusk had long been 
thickening. She kept the tea-table ready, and 
a bright fire burning, but it was ten o'clock 
before they came back. Clarissa looked very 
tired — she was sick, and very cross ; Mr Au- 
gustus was in a charmingly pleasant humour, 
though there was a slight doubleness in his 
tongue, and a bland confusion in his attempt 
to give an account of where they had been 
and what they had done. They had been 
to Greenwich, and he had seen some of his 
old friends ; and, apparently, it was a case of 
"troppo grazzia" for their hospitality. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Clarissa continued ill and feverish all night. 
She told her mamma that her papa had taken 
her in a little boat down to Greenwich, 
where they walked under the beautiful trees 
in the park, and then he took her to an inn 
to dine. Some gentlemen came in who knew 
papa, and they invited them to their table; 
they were very good-natured to her, and gave 
her dessert and wine, and talked to her 
a great deal; and one of the gentlemen took 
her to a shop, and told her to choose what 
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she would like best, and she chose that 
beautiful crystal scent-bottle with a silver top, 
to give it to her mamma. She thought they 
would never come home, she grew so tired 
and sleepy; at last, after coffee, they came 
away, and the good-natured gentleman drove 
her and papa home in his barouche. 

Clarissa was several days before she reco- 
vered from the ill effects of this journey to 
Greenwich, which filled Gertrude with much 
anxiety as to how she should be able to avoid 
for the future allowing Clarissa to go out 
with her papa, who was clearly not a person 
to be trusted with the care of her. But for 
the present her anxiety was needless. 

Mr Augustus, having received a suit of new 
clothes from the tailor, was scarcely ever at 
home. He did not tell his wife whither he 
went, nor how he passed his time; but he 
never failed to ask her for money before he 
went out. He had quite overcome his objec- 
tion to seeing her " manty-make," or do 
anything else she pleased to earn money^ 
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He seemed now to accept it as a matter of 
com'se that she was to work, and that he 
was always to obtain money from her for the 
asking. 

This was neither a right nor a wise mode 
of proceeding ; but Gertrude disliked the sight 
of him so much, and was so exceedingly 
thankful to have him out of the house on 
any terms, that she gave him money from 
her hoarded store, lest if she should refuse he 
shotdd sit and lounge over the fire all day. 

She accustomed him to have breakfast in 
his own room — she always prepared it care- 
fully, and took it to him herself. The only 
time when he decided to breakfast in the 
sitting-room, where she and Clarissa were at 
work, either from accident or design the 
difference in the comfort was so great that 
he never attempted it again. 

We are sorry to confess that she had con- 
tracted such an intense disgust and contempt 
for him, that her sole study was to isolate 
him, and to have as little of his society as 
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possible. She never showed any irritation of 
temper — she never complained or found fault 
with him ; she attended to his comfort — 
studied his convenience — always spoke gently 
to him ; but there was with all this a smooth 
marble coldness of manner^ an intangible 
something, that repelled all companionship. 
She was there as regarded her bodily presence, 
coldly irreproachable — ^but she herself was all 
the while separated and concealed as behind 
a wall of ice. If Mr Augustus had retained 
a spark of affection for his wife, he would 
have suffered much ; but as he was quite 
indifferent, it did not hurt his feelings in the 
least. Still he was aggravated by the cold, 
dignified aversion she manifested, which he 
had sense enough to perceive, although she 
gave him no excuse for finding fault. His 
wounded amour propre soon converted in- 
difference into a duU smouldering dislike, 
which grew stronger every day. 

The genuine feeling, whatever it may be, 
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from which our actions spring always makes 
itself felt, and all that Gertrude gained by 
her impeccable behaviom" was, that her 
husband never felt the slightest gratitude for 
anything she did, but had a fixed idea that 
she was very sorry he had not been devoiu'ed 
or murdered by savages, or come to some 
fatal end amongst his many adventures, and 
that she would be very glad if he would 
once more go away and never come back 
again ; in fact, that she wished him dead on 
any terms. Mr Augustus, with all his faults, 
was not a malicious man — on the contrary, 
he was good-natured. This was fortunate for 
Gertrude, as he did not give himself the 
trouble to torment her by the only means 
in his power — viz., stopping at home. To be 
sure, it would have been a bore to himself 
to have done so: he therefore took the less 
obnoxious course of "scorning to stop where 
he was not wanted," took his liberty and all 
the money she could give him, and con^ 
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sidered that he was to be pitied for having 
a wife with such a confoundedly bad 
temper. 

Fencing with our duties is like delaying 
to pay a just debt; we may succeed in 
evading it for a time, but it will inevitably 
be exacted in some shape or other, and it 
will fair all the heavier and at a more in- 
convenient season than if we had girded up 
ourselves to meet it bravely at once. 

Gertrude felt and knew that, in spite of 
her unimpeachable virtues, she was not doing 
her duty honestly and heartily towards her 
husband. 

To make amends she worked harder than 
ever — ^stinted herself of food and rest, practised 
the most rigid self-denying economy — to earn 
money that her husband squandered, and she 
hated him more every day he lived. When 
he left the house she was conscious of a 
relief that enabled her to breathe, and when 
she heard his footsteps at night her heart 
contracted with a sick despair. There is no 
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hatred like that which comes between a man 
and wife. 

Clarissa meanwhile had grown very fond 
of her father, and was delighted when he 
would take her out with him or play with 
her. But that soon became troublesome to 
him, and he preferred being independent, for 
which Grertrude was devoutly thankful. The 
little Clarissa was the one good element in 
that home of estrangement and restraint, but 
she too was a sufferer. Pressed by the 
necessity of earning money, Gertrude had less 
time to devote to the training of her child. 
No one can take anger and uncharitableness 
to the root of their tree of life with im- 
punity. She had not the same good in- 
fluence upon Clarissa as formerly. 

Undoubtedly Mr Augustus was not the 
sort of husband to rejoice in, but the 
greatest source of her unhappiness lay within 
herself. 

One day Mr Augustus came home in 
high spirits. Lord Elvington had invited 
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him down to Elvington park to assist him 
in his electioneering, and he had told 
him to bring his little friend Clarissa with 
him. 

Gertrude remonstrated, and said, sensibly 
enough, that Clarissa was too young to visit 
anywhere without her mother; and pointed 
out the indelicacy of intruding a child into 
Lady Elvington's nursery without her invi- 
tation, or at least her sanction. 

Mr Augustus was proud of Clarissa. He 
liked the notion of showing her off amongst 
all the company he expected to meet. He 
had set his heart upon taking her with 
him; that it would thwart his wife, was an 
additional motive why he should insist. 

Gertrude ventured to write a note to 
Lord Elvington, who, although somewhat 
surprised to find his careless and half- 
jesting speech taken in earnest, wrote a 
coiuteous note in reply, expressing the plea- 
sure it would give himself and Lady El- 
vington to have such a charming playfellow 
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for their nursery. There was nothing more 
to be done except reluctantly to prepare 
Clarissa's wardrobe for the visit. 

Clarissa was half wild at the prospect, 
which was scarcely shadowed by the necessity 
of going away from her mother for the 
first time in her life. 

Gertrude had always taken a pride in 
keeping Clarissa nicely dressed. Her clothes 
were exquisitely fine and beautifully made, 
and she thought at least Lady Elvington's 
nurse would see that the child had been 
well cared for. 

It gave her a pang to see how little 
Clarissa felt the approaching separation, but 
she crushed it down into her heart as she 
had done many other emotions. 

A chaise came on the day fixed for 
their departure, sent by Lord Elvington ; 
they departed, and Gertrude was left alone 
with the bitter thoughts that rankled in her 
heart. 

Of course Mr Augustus had ordered 
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himself a supply of new dothes; they had 
come, accompanied by the tailor's bill, which 
Mr Augustus entirely ignored. Gertrude 
found it after his departure, lying on the 
floor of his bedroom torn in two. 

The amount was heavy as compared with 
Gertrude's means of payment, but she took 
a sullen pleasure in hanging this additional 
millstone round her neck. She sat in doors 
all that fine summer weather ; morning, noon, 
suid night, she sat to her task, and reso- 
lutely refused to stir abroad. She worked 
early and late, but it was witii a bitter 
sense of hardship and injustice that injured 
and wore her strength far more than either 
the close application or the confinement. 

Her health began to suffer, and she fancied 
that she was sacrificing herself to meet her 
own difficulties and her husband's debts. 

Mrs Hutchins, her kind landlady, grew 
unhappy about her. She thought she did 
not eat enough, and often of her own 
accord brought her little delicacies and nou* 
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rishing things to tempt her appetite, but 
Gertrude was in no mood to feel grateful. 

" Dear heart, ma'am !" said Mrs Hutchins^ 
seating herself one day, after depositing a 
delicate sweetbread before Gertrude; "I do 
wish you would give yourself a holiday— 
you work too hard — your face is getting a 
look I don't like to see. I have had trouble 
myself, and I know the look of it when 
I see it in another. If it is only money, 
I really would not sacrifice my health to 
obtain it — when health is gone all is gone." 

" Mrs Hutchins, I must earn money for 
Mr Donnelly and my child ; — there is nothing 
but what I earn." 

Mrs Hutchins looked at Grertrude com- 
passionately and sighed. After a pause, 
during which anyone who had watched her 
would have observed a hesitation in her 
manner as though debating whether she 
should speak, she said, timidly — 

"A clergyman once said to me, that the 
burdens we bind upon ourselves are heavier 
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than any that are laid upon us by Providence ; 
— ^he meant that we make them heavy by 
our manner of taking them." 

" How do you mean ?" said Gertrude, 
languidly. 

"Why, ma'am, he meant that we harden 
our hearts instead of softening them, and 
take our troubles perversely and athwart 
instead of meekly." 

" I don't know ; we can but bear them : 
they come but to be borne." 

"Nay, ma'am, it makes all the diflference 
to us what way we take our trials. God's 
blessing never rested yet on a proud heart, 
and it makes Him angry when He sends 
us lessons that we will not learn. It is 
being stubborn and setting ourselves against 
Him — and, I take it, that is the one sin 
which comprehends all others. When I lived 
with my Lady Southend, she had a great 
deal of trouble, and she had a brave spirit 
of her own. I used to wonder where she 
found all her strength, but I have thought 

P 2 
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since that she did not take her trouble 
just in the right way. She set her hce 
like a flint, and hardened herself like iron, 
and nobody ever saw her give way; but I 
have often found her beautiful cambric hand- 
kerchiefs gnawed into holes; — she always 
covered her mouth when my lord angered her." 

"What would you have had her do?" 
said Gertrude. 

"Well, ma'am, I am not just clever at 
saying things, and you will, maybe, make 
no sense of me ; but when my own troubles 
came, I did not find that being proud helped 
me one bit; it only drove the hurt deeper. 
I was obliged to bear. But, one day, the 
thought came into my mind how much 
worse I had all my life behaved towards 
Him who made me than anybody had 
ever behaved to me, and how little I 
deserved that anybody should- behave well 
to me. I began to see myself, and then 
I left off feeling angry at others; and 
as soon as the anger was taken away 
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I felt far all the world as one might: 
do who had had a bad bum dressed with 
healing ointment My hisbaod was not a 
good man, — ^he was a very bad one in 
every way. We had one child, and God 
forgive me if I wrong him, but I surfely 
believe he made away with it for the sake 
of the dub-money. That was a sore grief^ 
and it drove me out of my mind for some 
months. When I came to' myself, I prayed 
very hard that I might not be let to hate 
him, and I was not; thank God, I was 
kept quiet. He fell very ill soon after my 
judgment had come back to me, and I 
was able to mirse him, and have a good 
heart towards him. It was not against me 
he had sinned, though he had made me 
auflfer.'' 

**And what became of Mm,'' asked Ger- 
trude. 

^ He got well agiun that time, but he went 
cm in bad ways. He left me to go and 
live with another woman, and I went to 
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service under my maiden name ; my husband 
joined a gang of burglars, and got shot one 
night in attempting to enter a gentleman's 
house. I went to him in the prison." 

"Well?" said Gertrude. 

"Well, ma'am, he was quite sensible and 
knew me, and thanked me for coming to 
see him. He died before his trial came on." 

" And were you not very glad ? " asked 
Gertrude, bitterly. 

" No, ma'am, I let it be as it best pleased 
God. I knew His way would be the best." 

"But you must have lived in constant 
dread of him, and of what he might do." 

"No, ma'am, I was kept quiet — I was not 
afraid." 

Gertrude looked at the composed, steadfast 
face of her landlady, and owned in her heart 
that a more excellent spirit was in her than 
within herself. 

"But what did you do when you found 
him going so wrong, and when he injured 
you so deeply ? " 
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"I prayed to God for him, ma'am — that 
was all I could do; and I was kept to feel 
quiet myself — through everything.'* 

" But you could not Jove such a husband, 
surely?" 

" No, ma'am, perhaps not ; he had wore 
that out. But I did not hate him ; I wished 
him well." 

" What sort of a man was he in his 
ways?" 

"Well, ma'am, he was very trying. I used 
to like to have things nice and orderly; and 
when he was in one of his passions, he 
thought nothing of smashing everything; he 
upset my places sadly." 

"Mrs Hutchins," said Gertrude, after a 
pause, "if you will come and take a walk 
with me, I will go out/' 

" To be sure, ma'am, I will be glad to 
do so; and don't sit again so dose to your 
pattern-drawing and embroidery ; you take 
things harder than they are laid upon you." 

"I have some work to take home, and if 
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I am paid I shall have money tx) pay that 
tsdlor's bill, and I shall fed happier when that 
is off my mind." 

When Gertrude came home again, she felt 
like a sick person who has been sent to 
breathe a purer atmosphere. When she knelt 
down that night, the petition that came from 
the depth of her heart was — ^** Renew a r^ht 
spirit within me!^' 

Before she dropped asleep a verse that she 
had never much heeded came inta her mind 
— ^'^ Above all things, have fervent charity 
amongst yourselves,'' — and for the first time 
it seemed to have a meaning. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

It was not immediately that Gertrude came 
to a feeling of charity towards her husband; 
but the impulse in the right direction had 
been given — ^she had at last been awakened 
to the consciousness of wherein she bad 
been wrong. The " grain of mustard seed " 
had been sown, and there needed only time 
to quicken and mature the growth. 

She had not, however, any immediate op- 
portunity to test her improvement. The 
next morning brought her a letter from Mr 
Augustus, saying that an oppcHlxmity had 
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ofifered for him to go to Ireland, where he 
expected to meet with something to his 
advantage, and that he purposed taking 
Clarissa along with him " for company, and 
ako to show her to his relations.'^ 

This was all the information the letter 
contained; not one word about Clarissa, no 
message of love, not even an address to 
which she might write! 

When Mrs Hutchins came in shortly 
afterwards, she found Gertrude lying upon 
the floor in a dead faint. 

" Dear heart ! dear heart ! what can have 
happened to her," and the good woman 
tried long and unsuccessfully to restore 
Gertrude to consciousness. 

At last she opened her eyes — the letter, 
lying where it had fallen, was the first 
thing she saw; a violent shudder passed 
through her frame, and she became again 
insensible. Poor Mrs Hutchins was alarmed 
at this second and prolonged swoon, but 
at length Gertrude seemed to awaken from 
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the dead, — she sat upright, — all her faculties 
and recollections had come back to her. 

''Tell me what must I do? what can 
I do? Read that letter, and tell me." 

"It is a bad job; you can do nothing, 
—the law gives him the right to take the 
child anywhere he pleases. It is a pity 
but what you and he had been more friendly 
together. I fear he won't mind for vexing 
you." 

" No ! I have not deserved that he should ; 
but it is too dreadful. He is the last person 
Clarissa ought to be with, — he is not a fit 
companion for her. You do not know the 
people she will be thrown amongst even if 
the best happens, and he takes her to her 
grandmother; but I fear he will keep her 
with him, and she will see and hear nothing 
but evil continually." 

"It is a hard blow, but you must recol- 
lect she is in the hands of God, and He 
can guard her from all evil there as well as 
if she were here." 
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** If she had only died I could have borne 
it, but this is worse." 

" We must think who sends the trouble — 
it would be harder still to bear else. But 
is there nothing to be done? — Maybe, if 
you were to go down to the place where 
she has been staying, you might hear some- 
thing. How do you go there?" 

Gertrude eagerly caught at the suggestion. 
"I will take a chaise and go to-night — at 
once." 

Alas! Gertrude had not the money, 
and Mrs Hutchins had it not to lend her. 
Gertrude's thoughts turned to Lady Southend, 
but her ladyship was out of town. A day's 
dekiy might make her too late. The money 
with which she had bought her husband's 
absence from home would in this emergency 
have enabled her to reach her child; — her 
conscience was not slow to suggest this. 

" Suppose I go to make inquiries at a 
coach-office," said Mrs Hutchins. 

"No, no, you shall not I will go; it 
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may be that the coach is on Hie point of 
starting when I get there — if you went I 
should miss it." 

"Well, well, I will not hinder you, but 
I will go with you ; and you shall go if you 
will only eat something first." 

*' It would choke me," said Gertrude, hastily 
beginning to collect a few necessary articles 
and put them into a bag. "Now come, 
I am ready.'^ 

Mrs Hutchins hailed a coach, for Gertrude 
was unable to walk. 

When they arrived at the coach-office, 
they found that a coach passing the gates 
of Elvington Park left the office at nine 
o'clock in the morning and reached there 
about seven in the evening; it was a long 
day's journey. Flying would have been all 
too slow for Gertrude, she wished to set 
off on foot and to walk all night. 

*^ You would arrive there no sooner, dear; 
for you would have to wait till the coach over- 
took you. You must take it as part of the 
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trial appointed to you, and accept the delay 
with patience. You will be stronger to-morrow, 
and better able to travel, and you may make 
some arrangement to follow them if they 
should be gone forward. This very delay may 
enable you perhaps to come up with them 
earlier than if you had your will and set oflF 
in this hurried manner." 

Gertrude yielded to the necessity, and 
returned home. 

The whole of that night she watched for 
the morning. Mrs Hutchins tried to say 
words of comfort, but Gertrude heeded them 
not. 

" I shall not come back till I have found 
her, Mrs Hutchins. I will follow them all 
over the world. If you like to let these 
rooms, do — do not let me stand in your 
way." 

"Dear heart, don't think of me. Have 
you put up everything you will want ? Have 
you any work to send home, or any message 
for the shops you work for ? '* 
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This removed Gertrude's thoughts forcibly 
in another durection. If, indeed, she should be 
forced to prolong her absence, some arrange- 
ment was absolutely necessary. This seemed 
too to advance her on her journey ; it was 
at any rate doing something towards setting 
out. 

Completely worn out, she slept for an hour 
towards morning. 

Long before it was time to start, her 
nervous eagerness brought her to the coach- 
office. Mrs Hutchins came with her. 

" You will write me a line, ma'am, just to 
tell me of your success." 

Gertrude grasped the hand of her com- 
panion. 

"Yes, yes,'* she said in a harsh discordant 
tone, that sounded strangely unlike her natural 
voice. 

The coach set off at last, and Gertrude 
was in pursuit of her child, at the rate of 
eight miles an hour. 

How slow and weary seemed the day! 
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At last the coach reached the lodge-gates. 
Gertrude descended from the jingling stage- 
coach, the guard flung out her portmanteau, 
and the stage drove on. 

The blood beat tumultuously in her heart, 
and the next moment seemed to congeal 
to ice. In answer to her inquuy, the 
woman at the lodge, a hard-looking woman 
with a sour placidity ' of face, told her that 
the party at the Hall had broken up the 
day before, and that no one remained except 
my lord and lady, who *were returning to 
town the next morning. 

"Do you know? — did you see — whether 
a little girl who has been here on a visit 
with her father has gone away, or is she 
stfll at the HaU?" 

"Indeed, ma'am, I cannot say," replied 
the woman. '' I believe all the young nobility 
who have been visiting in the nursery went 
away directly after the ball." 

The woman spoke stolidly, and with the 
most imimpressible indiflference — the manner 
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not insolent only because it was devoid of 
all expression. 

" Perhaps you will allow me to leave my 
travelling bag here, whilst I go to the Hall 
to inquire." Gertrude spoke gently and cour- 
teously. 

" Yes, I suppose you may leave it," said 
the woman reluctantly ; " you will hear no 
more than I have told you; her ladyship 
doesn't like seeing strangers at this time of 
day. It is not easy to see her at any 
time. Had you not better come again?" 

But Gertrude was already out of hearing* 
She did not go to the grand entrance, but 
up a narrow path that led round the house 
to the offices. 

. Her dress was dusty and crumpled with a 
long day's travel, her face was harassed and 
weary, but Gertrude looked still an undeniable 
gentlewoman in her carriage and bearing. 
One of the men servants crossing the court 
saw her and approached; his manner was far 
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more respectful than that of the woman at 
the lodge. 

" Is Miss Donnelly still here ? " Gertrude's 
parched throat could scarcely articulate the 
question* 

"I do not know, ma'am, but I will in-* 
quire, if you will come into the housekeeper's 
parlour. The party broke up yesterday, and 
I heard the nursery footman saying that 
Miss Donnelly was to leave with her father, 
but she may be here still." 

Gertrude followed, thankful for the doubt 
so . charitably thrown out. 

The housekeeper — a stately middle-aged 
woman in stiff black silk, «with her face 
drawn into an expression of repulsive dignity, 
though the features, being small, were some- 
what overtaxed to produce it — looked up 
in surprised displeasiu'e at the invasion of 
her parlour, 

"A lady, ma'am, who has come to in-^ 
quire for Miss Donnelly," said the footman. 
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"I am her mother," gasped Gertrude, 
"and I only heard yesterday that she was 
likely to be taken away to Ireland/* 

** Indeed," said the housekeeper coldly, " I 
do not know; the nursery is an entirely dif- 
ferent branch of the establishment. Is her 
ladyship aware of your visit ? " 

" Oh, if 1 could see her ladyship, I 
should be most thankful." 

"I really do not know," said the house- 
keeper, "her ladyship is not in the habit of 
being disturbed. You say that she knows 
you?" 

"No," said Gertrude, "I never saw her. 
My husband and little girl have been here 
during the election. He is a friend of Lord 
Elvington's." 

"Oh," rejoined the housekeeper, looking 
at her with her cold sullen face, " many sort 
of folks come at election times that my 
lady would neither see nor speak to at 
others; but you say your Uttle girl has been 
on a visit to her ladyship's children?" 

Q 2 
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Gertrude bowed her head, she coiild not 
trust herself to speak — her eyes were fixed 
on the door. The good-natured footman 
returned at kst with ''Mrs Blisset's compli- 
ments (the head nurse, ma'am) and Miss 
Donnelly went away with her father jrestar- 
day morning in the carriage of Mr Fitz- 
Vashipot; — she believes they were to sail 
from Holyhead for Dublin, but she is not 
certain. The young lady was quite well, 
ma'am, she bid me say." 

Gertrude's look of despair touched the 
humane footman ; — the housekeeper looked as 
if she saw and felt nothing but the incon- 
venience of having Gertrude standing there 
in the parlour, without any immediate pros- 
pect of getting rid of her. 

"Is there anything I can do, ma'am? 
or any other inquiry you would like to 
make?" 

"If I might see her ladyship for one 
minute I should be grateful; — she, at least, 
could tell me where they are gone." 
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"I will ask Mr Williams, the groom of 
the chambers, whether her ladyship has left 
the dining-room. I wiU go and see what 
can be done." 

"You had better take a seat until Mr 
James returns," said the housekeeper dis- 
contentedly, seating herself as she spoke in 
her large easy chair, and resuming the perusal 
of her newspaper. 

Gertrude thankfully availed herself of the 
permission. 

" Mr James," as the houskeeper called 
him, at length returned with the intelligence 
that her ladyship would have the pleasure 
of speaking to Mrs Donnelly in the library 
directly. 

Gertrude rose, and courteously wishing the 
housekeeper good evening, followed her con- 
ductor along a matted passage wide enough 
to be called a corridor, and across a mag- 
nificent hall, paved with different kinds of 
marble arranged in mosaic, into a room 
filled with antique oak carvings and stained- 
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glass windows; the boards of the floor were 
of polished oak, as smooth as glass, except 
where they were covered in the centre Mrith 
a rich Turkey carpet. 

A handsome, haughty-looking woman, stood 
on the hearth-rug before the small wood fire 
that was burning in the chimney, summer- 
time as it was. A younger and less remark- 
able-looking woman was beside her. 

*' These election times bring one acquainted 
with strange people," said the elder lady, 
with a look of disgust. "One's household 
gods are desecrated, and the odour of bad 
society lingers over the house for months 
after all is over.** 

"Mrs Donnelly, my lady," said the foot- 
man, throwing open the door. 

The stately lady advanced a step, and 
said, — 

" I was told that you wished to see me." 

" I came to fetch my little girl, who has 
been staying here with her papa, on Lord 
Elvington's invitation. I find she has been 
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taken away — can your ladyship tell me 
where?" 

Lady Elvington's brow slightly clouded. 
She said, coldly, — 

"Mr Donnelly brought his little girl for 
the election time; he left yesterday, taking 
the child with him. I do not know any- 
thing further about him.'' 
• A good-natured looking middle-aged man 
entered the room and sauntered towards the 
fire-place. 

" My lord," said the lady, turning round, 
" do you chance to know anytliing of Mr 
Donnelly's movements ? This lady is his 
wife, come to claim her little ghrl from us." 

"Eh — what? No," said his lordship, 
coming forwards and looking at Gertrude. 
*I don't know anything about his move- 
ments; it strikes me I heard him say some- 
thing about going to see his mother and his 
unde. Sir Lucius O'Connor ; and. I think 
he agreed to cross over with Fitz-Vashipot. 
It was unpardonably thoughtless in him to 
take away the child without informing you; 
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but you need not be agitated, my dear 
Madam. Miss Clarissa will be in no danger. 
Tou would scarcely be in time to catch them 
at Holyhead, even if you were to take post- 
horses ; but a letter addressed to the care 
of Fitz-Vashipot would be sure to find your 
husband, who, no doubt, will take the earliest 
opportunity of repairing his omission. Do 
not be agitated, I beg ; depend upon it all 
is quite right, only a little irregularity in 
the form — he should have asked leave at 
head-quarters. A charming child Miss Cla- 
rissa — full of espiSglerie ; she will be a dan- 
gerous beauty some of these days ! 

" Will your lordship be so kind as to 
give me the -address that wiQ find my 
husband, and I will not trespass further on 
yom* time, except to thank her ladyship and 
yourself for the kindness you have shQwn 
my child.** 

Her ladyship bowed coldly. His lord- 
ship said, in the hasty manner in which he 
always spoke, — 

^' Ob, not at all — not at all ! She is 
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a delightful child. This is the address* 
Bat you cannot return to the village alone; 
one of the men shall go with you/' 

" Matilda, my dear, ring the bell, will yon. 
Mrs Donnelly must need refreshment after 
her journey,*' said her ladyship, languidly. 

Gertrude strenuously refused everything ex- 
cept the footman's guidance across the park, 
for it was now becoming dusk. 

Her ladyship bowed coldly; his lordship 
shook hands cordially, and desired the groom 
of the chambers to direct James to see Mrs 
Donnelly safe to the inn in the viHagfe, 

" I was told that my friend Donnelly had 
made a mesalliance, but if looks go for any- 
thing she might pass muster amongst half 
the women in the red-book," was the observa- 
tion of his lordship after Grertrude had 
retired. 

^' She is a good woman enough, no doubt, 
but it is not pleasant to have her come 
asking one for her child, as though one 
had any concern in the matter. I wish, my 
lord, you woidd be more careful whom you 
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invite ; if anything unfortunate should occiu*, 
it will be very unpleasant to have it dated 
from our house. Who is that Mr Don-* 
neUy?'* 

*' He used to belong to Southend's set. 
I have known him, on and off, a long 
time. The Whig Government gave him 
some appointment, I forget what, which he 
lost; and then he was sent out to Africa, 
and returned lately. He is of a good Irish 
family; but his ways and means are a mys- 
tery. I suppose he had money with his 
wife. She is a pretty creature, though she 
looked horribly anxious and jaded. I wonder 
who she was?*' 

"Oh, nobody, of course, that we ever 
heard of or are likely to hear of;" and her 
ladyship settled herself luxuriously into her 
own particular chair. The servants entered 
with lights. His lordship took up the 
♦ Edinburgh ' — her ladyship began to cut 
the leaves of a new novel — whilst the lady 
called 'Matilda' made tea at another table. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The landlady of the Wheatsheaf, seeing Ger- 
trude accompanied by one of the footmen 
from the Hall, received her with a degree of 
zealous politeness which would scarcely have 
greeted her otherwise. 

Seeing her extreme exhaustion, she sug- 
gested " a nice cup of tea and a new-laid 
egg*** Gertrude sank wearily on the settee 
covered with check gingham which did duty 
for a sofa, and feebly wondered whether she 
were going to die. Physical weariness swallowed 
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up all distinction of suffering — she was as 
wretched as a human creature could be, and — 
Kve. But when misery is stretched beyond 
a certain point, confusion follows. 

" The nice cup of tea " promised by the 
landlady scarcely justified its epithet — ^it was 
more like an infusion of chopped hay; the 
bread was sour, and the butter was salt ; the 
room in which she sat smelled horribly of 
stale tobacco, and accused the lingering 
memory of strong beer and British brandy 
which had been consumed in unlimited quan- 
tity during the last election week. 

A " village hostel," however picturesque, is 
not the place for any great comfort. The 
Wheatsheaf stood on the village green; it 
was built with numerous gables and over 
hanging eaves ; the chimneys were quaint — 
the thatch was dotted with houseleek and 
moss — the walls were dazzling with white- 
wash; an old patriarchal elm tree, beneath 
which was a bench, where all the topers of 
the village congregated to enjoy the beauties 
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of nature and virtues of strong ale, stood upon 
the green in front of the porch. 

Nothing by daylight, or twilight, or moon- 
light could look more attractive than this 
real country inn, the Wheatsheaf— nevertheless, 
the accommodations were scanty and far from 
comfortable. The bed-room to which Gertrude 
was ushered was a bare uncarpeted room, with 
the boards wide apart; a flock bed, which 
felt as if had been stuflFed with the bodies 
and bones of a whole generation of geese 
and ducks, with the feathers omitted; coarse 
blue check window curtains; a single chair; 
and a looking-glass that made all it reflected 
crooked; — ^but Gertrude was too weary to 
notice externals. The good motherly landlady, 
seeing that she sat down listlessly in the 
chair, seemingly too stupified to be conscious 
of what she was doing, took upon herself to 
undress her, and " to see her comfortable,*' 
as she expressed it, and (xertrude fell into a 
heavy slumber that lasted late into the fol- 
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lowing day — ^although even in her sleep she 
was conscious of being wretched. 

Her landlady allowed her to sleep as long 
as she would, and it was near eleven o'clock 
when Gertrude came down into the parlour. 

A basket of fruit had been sent down 
from the park by one of the under-gardeners, 
with "my lady's compliments to Mrs Don- 
nelly." The family had all left the Hall that 
morning. 

It made no diflference to Gertrude, and 
yet at the news she felt like one stranded and 
shipwrecked on a desert island — ^the last link 
connecting her with Clarissa was snapped by 
their departure. 

Gertrude had no place of action, but her 
instinct was to get back to London as soon 
as possible. It might be that there had been 
a letter sent to her containing some expla- 
nation, some due to direct her course. The 
stage only passed through to London three 
days a week, and the present was not one 
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of them. Gertrude was therefore constrained 
to remain in her present quarters until the 
morrow, and this was the best thing that 
could have befallen. After breakfast she at- 
tempted to write a letter of appeal to her 
husband, but her powers both of body and 
mind had been overwrought, and she was in- 
capable of writing a line. 

She remained the whole day in a state of 
half stupor that was neither sleeping nor 
wsJcing. The next morning she arose feeling 
somewhat more alive to things; the stage- 
coach was expected at ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and she had at least the prospect of 
getting away — of doing something. 

The greatest blow that could be dreaded 
had actually fallen, and she was still too 
much stunned to be conscious of the 
whole extent of her misery. Mrs Hutchins 
had everything prepared for her, as though 
she had been fully expected. She asked 
no questions, but behaved as much as 
possible as though nothing extraordinary had 
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taken place. One pleasant piece of intelligenbe 
she had to communicate. Lady Southend 
had returned to town, and had sent a message 
desiring to see her. Lord Southend and hss 
bride had also arrived — ^all the friends who could 
help her were within her reach. Grertrude 
was too weary to feel any desire to talk; 
the time of words and tears had not yet 
come. 

The next day Mrs Hutchins, who did not 
tihink it safe to lose sight of Gertrude, ac- 
companied her to Lady Southend* The old 
lady had been informed of everything, so 
Gertrude was spared the trouble of entering 
upon details. 

The old lady kissed her, and made her 
sit down beside her on the sofa. 

" Now tell me about your journey. What 
have you heard ? " 

*^ It was a sudden arrangement. I think 
Augustus only agreed to go to Lreland 
because Mr Fitz-Somebody offered him a 
place in his carriage, and I think taking 
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away Clarissa was a sudden thought, almost 
an accident. I do not think there was any 
premeditation. He was always rash, and 
thoughtless, and headlong, from the first I 
ever knew of him." 

" I think so too ; and we must be careful 
how we take him, or else this whim may 
become a fixed idea. It will hamper his 
movements, and be attended with some in- 
convenience, to have a child like Clarissa 
attached to him. He hates inconvenience, 
and if we deal with him rightly he will be 
glad to be handsomely rid of her ; but if 
we vex him, there is no saying what rash 
thing he may do out of spite. But I do 
not think — at least your husband did not 
look to me as if he were a malicious man." 

" Oh do not trust to that," cried Gertrude, 
with a shiver. " You do not know him 
since he returned this time. He hates me, 
and if he takes it into his head that he can 
make me suflFer through this act, he will 
never give up my child. He is so inconse- 

VOL. II. R 
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quent that he may not have seen its effect 
yet; but if it strikes him, he will be glad 
to make me suffer to the utmost. I feel that 
he will. Can I not * complain to a magis- 
strate, and force him to give me back my 
own child ? What right has he to take her 
from me?" 

" My poor child ! my poor child I Clarissa 
belongs lawfully to your husband, and not to 
you. He can do what he likes with her, so 
long as neither life nor limb, nor property, 
are endangered. We- must hope for the best ; 
he may be induced to do what we cannot 
obtain by any appeal to motives of law or 
justice." 

Gertrude gave a wild gesture of dumb 
despair, 

** Southend has much influence, and if any- 
one can persuade him it will be Southend^ 
and I know he will do his utmost." 

Grertrude groaned and writhed as though 
in agony ; the hope was so vague and slender, 
and the despair so deep. 
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" I will see Southend to-night. Give me 
your husband's address. Do you write too. 
I do not advise you to follow him, at least 
not till we hear further, and know a little 
what he intends to do. In the meanwhile 
take care of your health and strength, you 
will need both; and, above all, do not give 
way to despair — that alone will be fatal to 
our success." 

Gertrude heard as though she heard not — 
she did not realise the meaning of the words 
that Lady Southend uttered ; she looked at her 
blank and helpless when she ceased to speak. 

" Take her home, Mrs Hutchins, she will 
be better to-morrow. Do not worry her 
with talking to hen I will see Southend, and 
consult him what is the best to be done." 

Gertrude went away quite passively, like 
one walking in sleep. 

When they arrived at home there was a 
letter for Gertrude, desiring her to go down 
to The Cottage directly if she wished to see 
her mother alire. 

R 2 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Whilst his wife was in this sorrow and 
despair at home, Mr Augustus was 

** Lolling at ease behind four handsome bays/' 

which whirled him along at a first-rate pace 
towards Holyhead. He found himself com- 
fortable in body aud happy in his mind. 
He was so constitutionally and incurably 
thoughtless, so entirely inconsequent in all 
he said and did, that he never saw beyond 
the impulse of the present moment, nor had 
the least notion . of the shape his actions 
would take, nor to what resplt they would 
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go ; there was no parti pris or malice pre- 
pense in what he had done with regard to 
Clarissa. 

The evening before the party at Elvington 
Park was to break up, Mr Fitz-Vashipot 
proposed to Mr Augustus that he should 
cross over ta Ireland with him, and do a 
few electioneering jobs for him there. 

Mr Fitz-Vashipot was an English com- 
moner, possessing a large landed estate in 
Ireland. His influence was great, but the 
government at home had refused him a 
peerage. He had set his mind on becoming 
Lord Fitz-Vashipot, and, disappointed in this 
innocent aspiration, he purposed to get up a 
little wholesome opposition at the ensuing 
election. He only intended, however, to show 
what he could do, that the ministers might 
re-consider their ways; not by any means to 
drive them to despair — ^because despair never 
pays ! 

Mr Augustus was in his abnormal state of 
funds — viz.,. without any ; for there had been 
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high play at the Park, and though Mr 
Augustus had won considerably, an unlucky 
bet a couple of days ago had completely 
cleaned him out ; even the latitude of 
^* necessary expenses " did not furnish him 
with a decent excuse for applying to Lord 
Elvington. He did not relish . the prospect 
of going back to his wife, after the charming 
society at the Park. But there was nothing 
else for him. He did not see his way clearly 
as to what was to become of him when he 
drifted from his present anchorage. 

When, therefore, Mr Fitz-Vashipot pro- 
posed to frank him to Ireland, where 
" he might make himself devilish useful, 
and perhaps pick up something for himself 
worth having," it is not wonderful that Mr 
Augustus should consider it as a most oppor- 
tune " stroke of fortune ;" and as to making 
himself useful by doing the business of some- 
body else, that came quite natural to him. 
The most innately idle people are often the 
most indefatigable in that respect. 
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The taking Clarissa with him, that was 
the accident of a moment. By way of making 
a show of modest reluctance, and to enhance 
his value, Mr Augustus objected that he had 
his little daughter, who was too young to 
travel alone home to her mother. 

" Bring her along with you, my boy ; she 
will be charming company for us, and she 
ishall give the colours! What do you say to 
that. Miss Beauty? Will you come and 
help us to return a Member of Parliament?" 

" If you will let me go back soon to 
mamma I have no objection, but I cannot 
be spared long," replied Miss Clarissa with a 
demure dignity that made Mr Fitz-Vashipot 
clap his hands and laugh, and cry *' Excel- 
lent ! — by Jove ! she shall make them a 
speech." 

It was less trouble at the moment for Mr 
Augustus to take Clarissa along with him 
than to make arrangements for sending her 
home, and even to be spared from paying 
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her coach fare was a consideration. He did 
not realise the terrible blow to Gertrude, to 
be told that he had taken her child away 
with him; indeed, that she received any 
announcement at all was the merest accident. 
Lord Elvington asked him if he wanted a 
frank? and it just struck him that he might 
as well write a line and tell Gertrude he 
was going to Ireland.- If it had been neces- 
sary to go to the next room for a sheet of 
paper, it would not have been done; but 
the writing materials chanced to lie on the 
table before him. 

At first Clarissa was enchanted ; she 
laughed and chattered, and had so many 
pretty ways, that both the gentlemen were 
kept highly amused. But at night the 
young lady's spirits subsided. She flung 
herself down on the floor, and cried for her 
mamma with so much vehemence, that the 
chambermaid into whose charge she had 
been consigned sent for her papa in dismay. 
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Mr Augustus, who had never seen her 
except in smfles, heartily regretted he had 
been such a fool as to encumber himself 
with her; if Gertrude had appeared at that 
moment, he would have welcomed her arrival 
as '/ a stroke of fortune." But she did not 
appear, and it was no longer a simple matter 
to send Clarissa home. There was nothing 
for it now but to take her forwards. She 
was at length exhausted by crying, and 
pacified by the promise that she should see 
her mamma the next day, the poor child 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

The next day they sailed, and poor 
Clarissa, 

" By expectation every day beguiled," 

learned her first lesson in sorrow. She 
grew apparently more reconciled, and her 
spirits revived with the lightness of child- 
hood ; but she generally cried herself to sleep 
at night, and often in the midst of being 
quite lively and merry she would burst out 
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into passionate crying for her mamma. The 
poor child was home-sick and heart-sick, and 
there was no one to comfort her. 

They at last arrived — after what appeared 
to Clarissa a journey that would nevmr end 
—at the Castle of Bally-shally-a-sloe, county 
Sligo, the seat of Mr Fitz-Yashipot, and one 
of the boroughs at stake in the approaching 
dection. Clarissa was consigned to the care 
of the housekeeper, and the two gentlem^i 
commenced their electioneering operations. 
It was in the good old times, when an election 
lasted many days, and many things were 
done in public that in these reformed days 
hide their flagrancy under a decent bushel. 
In the riot and confusion and excitement 
which ensued, Clarissa was almost forgotten. 
Sometimes, when there was any " grand com- 
pany," she was sent into the drawing-room 
before dinner; otherwise she was left entirely 
to the servants of an ill-conducted, disorgan- 
ised bachelor's household. It was altogether 
the last place in which a mother would have 
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placed her child ; and even Mr Augustus, 
careless as he was, went himself to the 
housekeeper — an elderly woman, whose soul 
was vexed with the doings she saw on all 
hands — ^and entreated her to keep Clarissa 
in her room, and not to let her run wild, 
until such time as he could send her to her 
grandmother. 

" Indeed, sir ! and I think it is her own 
mother who will be after having a sore heart 
for the loss of her. The poor child, for all 
she looks so lively just now, is fretting after 
her mother till it grieves me to see her; 
if I gather rightly from what she tells me, 
the lady does not know where she is; and 
this morning Miss Clary says in her pretty 
way, " Oh, Norah ! mamma is sitting 
by the window now at her work, and 
expecting me home, and how am I ever to 
get out of this big house?" 

" Well, well, try to put all that out 
of her head. I do not choose her to go 
back to her mamma : not yet, at any rate — 
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but keep her with you until I have time to 
attend to her." 

Mr Augustus put a golden guinea into 
Mrs Norah's hand, and walked off whistling, 
and switching his boots with a riding-whip. 

He had that morning received a letter from 
Lord Southend — written with the best inten- 
tions, and the worst possible tact. 

Lord Southend had in his day been a gay 
and somewhat unscrupulous bachelor — ^but he 
had married recently, and cast off the slough of 
his bachelor days, and come out bright and 
shining in the garments of praise and re- 
spectability. Having worn out all the amuse- 
ment there was to be found in the free and 
easy life of old, he had become weary of his 
"unchartered freedom," and now found the 
straight-laces of decorum a comfortable sup- 
port. He looked with all the more sternness 
on the course which Augustus was pursuing, 
as nobody knew better than himself how ex- 
tremely worthless it was. Besides all this, he 
had not forgiven Augustus for bringing discredit 
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on his recommendation by running away from 
his situation and his creditors. But though 
all these considerations might account to those 
aware of them, for the grand seigneur tone of 
his letter, they did not render it the least 
pleasanter to receive. 

He called Augustus roundly to account for 
" the great trouble and distress into which 
he had plunged his industrious and excellent 
wife ; " he exhorted him, much in the style 
of the reformed King Henry, to amend his 
life ; and concluded by expressing a hope that 
Miss Clarissa might at once be restored to 
her mother before other measures were re- 
sorted to. 

The letter contained no money, nor any 
intimation of favours to come. 

Mr Augustus thought he discerned clearly 
that he had nothing more to hope from Lord 
Southend; and, as he imagined he had sup- 
plied himself with another, and an equally 
efficient, patron in Mr Fitz-Vashipot, he had 
no motive for endeavouring to propitiate Lord 
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Southend; he, therefore, indulged himself in 
the luxury of resentment. 

Gertrude had written also by the same 
post — ^but her letter, through some of the 
wild contradictions and perversities that prevail 
in this . world, never reached him ; if it had, 
his conduct would perhaps have been dif- 
ferent, for she had written a gentle and 
touching letter, calculated to soothe all the 
self-love she might have ruffled. She entreated 
him to come home, and she spoke of Cla- 
rissa as their child ; with wonderful instinct she 
had divined what to say and what to avoid — 
it was a masterpiece of maternal sagacity and 
tenderness; — and that letter was hat The 
good angel of Augustus Donnelly slumbered 
when that occurred, for it might have saved 
him from committing an act of devilish 
cruelty; at first it had only been an act of 
culpable thoughtlessness, but, persisted in, 
its name became a word with a deadly 
meaning. 

Lord Southend's well-meant commendations 
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of Gertrade converted the smouldering dislike 
and sullen wounded self-love of Mr Augustus 
into active malice. He ceased to care for the 
trouble Clarissa gave him, in the consciousness 
of the power it gave him to torment his 
wife. He sat down and wrote the two fol- 
lowing letters. The first was in reply to 
Lord Southend : — 

" My Lord, 

*' I should scorn myself were I to allow 
the sense of past favours to interfere with 
the expression of my sincere and candid 
opinion of your lordship's letter just received. 
I consider it an intrusion into the privacy of 
my affairs, and I treat the assertions it contains 
with the contempt they merit. Your lordship 
has shown me some kindness in days gone 
by, and I called you friend; but I cast 
you fi-om me like a withered leaf, and we 
are henceforth strangers ! For your informa-^ 
tion, I tell you that it is not my intention 
to allow my daughter to return ta her mother, 
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however ^ industrioits * or * excellent* it may 
please your lordship to consider her. 

" Your lordship's obedient servant, 
"Augustus Donnelly." 

To Gertrude he wrote more laconically: 

" Gertrude, 
" As it is my decided intention not to 
allow you to have any further charge of 
your daughter, I beg that you will acquiesce, 
and not persecute me with your HI humour^ 
nor instigate strangers to insult me with their 
remarks upon my private concerns. I am 
perfectly aicare of your sentiments towards 
me, and if you send me any further letters 
I shall not read them. 

" Your husband, 

"A. Donnelly." 

When Mr Augustus read over these letters 
he was highly satisfied both with the matter 
and the diction. He got them franked and 
posted, and felt a self-complacency to which 
his bosom had long been a stranger. ' He 
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would have been highly aflfronted had any one 
told him that it was a mere flash in the 
pan, that he was incapable of holding to any 
pm^pose which involved the slightest incon- 
venience, and that, notwithstanding all his 
marital bluster, he would send Miss Clarissa 
back to her mother the moment it suited 
him to do so. 

If Gertrude had known this, it would have 
saved her from mortal pain ; but we none of 
us make allowance for the inconsistency of 
human nature in our judgment of tilings 
and people; we persist in believing that they 
will act according to programme — ^it is our 
own superstition that invests them with their 
power. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

When Gertrude reached The Cottage she 
found that her mother was better — she was 
still trembling on the brink of the grave; 
but the crisis was past — she was in no imme- 
diate danger unless she had a relapse. 

This was some consolation to Gertrude, — . 
the last drop had not been added to the 
*^ waters of the full cup " that had been " wrung 
out to her." 

Gertrude took her station beside her mother's 
bed, and as all agitation and emotion would, 
the doctor declared, be fatal to the patient, 
Gertrude was enabled to control aU the evidence 
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of her own suffering, and to be as quiet 
and calm as though she had come in from 
an ordinary walk. Mrs Morley was in a 
condition in which more depended upon the 
nurse than the doctor ; Gertrude watched day 
and night, and felt glad that her mother 
was at least spared a grief that was almost 
heavier than she could bear. But, even 
whilst this thought passed in her mind, " the 
sin of her youth '' rose up to her memory 
like an accusing spirit, — she had inflicted 
upon the mother lying there before her a 
sorrow far more bitter than even the loss of 
Clarissa, for she had added to it the sting 
of ingratitude, her own "sin had found her 
out," and it was only her own measure that 
had been meted out to her. She had received 
no sorrow but what she had hitherto deserved. 
She saw her own past life in a different light 
to' what she had hitherto regarded it. She had 
known great sorrow and remorse for her conduct 
to her parents; but now it seemed to her 
so black that nothing could equal its base- 

s 2 
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ness, that ho other human heing was so 
bad and wicked as she had been ; her r^ent- 
ance began strong and fresh, as though she 
bad never before seen the enormity of her sin. 
It was true that sorrow had come upon her; 
but what was she that she should complain ? 
It seemed to her that she ought rather to 
receive and entertain her great sorrow in 
quietness and reverence, as though it were 
an angel sent from God to commune with 
her heart. 

The hours thus spent in silent watching 
beside her mother's bed were laden with 
the seed of a new and hidden life. 

If we would only take sorrow to our heart 
when it comes upon us, and treat it nobly, 
we should find that we had entertained aa 
angel unawares. 

At length, thanks in great measure humanly 
speaking to Gertrude's care and skill in 
nursing, Mrs Morley was pronounced con» 
valescent, and allowed to come d(5wn stairs. 

Then Gertrude told her story, and expressed 
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her desire to go to Ireland in search of her 
daughter. 

Mrs Morl^^s sympathy i??as strong and 
warm, as a mother's only can he. Simoii 
Morley was inclined in his heart to take a 
very prosaic view of the matter ; he considered 
that Gertrude was now without . encumbrances, 
and might come and live with them, and be 
re-instated in all her privileges as their 
daughter. He thought it only right that 
Mr Augustus should support his own child, 
and as for Gertrude's feelings, he did not 
understand them; he could only feel and 
judge like a man and a parish overseer, as 
he was! 

He had the grace, however, to abstain 
from giving any decided uttenuice to these 
opinions. He only grunted and -puffed 
clouds of smoke, and asked Gertrude if she 
thought there was any chance of getting 
back the child without getting hold of the 
husband at the same time, and intimated 
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she had better keep quiet and not run the 
risk of that 

At length the letter came from Mr Au- 
gustus, which was not in answer to hers. 
Gertrude handed it to her father in silence. 
He put on his spectacles and read it 
through. 

" A pitiful jackanapes ! He deserves to 
be flogged at a cart-tail ! Why, rough as I 
am, and queer-tempered as I am, I would 
sooner have cut off my right hand than 
have written such a letter ! Read it, missis, 
and tell us what you think about it. Nay, 
Jass, never cry. He is not worth it. Thou 
shalt go to Ireland, if it took the last 
penny I had; and thou shalt get thy little 
lass back again. Never fear ! A pitiful 
scoundrel ! A pretty fellow he is, to write 
himself 'your husband.' It was a bad day 
when you first clapped your eyes on him. 
But I am not going into that again. I 
have forgiven thee, and there is an end of 
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it. Thou shalt go, and I will go with 
thee. Hang it ! I should • enjoy circum- 
venting the rascal. I will consult lawyer 
Sadler on the best way of going to work. 
He is a clever fellow ! none more so. He 
got a chap off from being hanged who de- 
served it as sure as he was bom.'* 

This declaration of his intentions had the 
effect of putting Simon Morley into high 
spirits — either the prospect of circumventing 
his son-in-law, or the testimony of his con- 
science that he was acting the part of an 
affectionate parent made him feel quite 
happy. 

The next day there came a letter from 
Lord Southend enclosing the one he had 
received from Mr Augustus. He expressed 
in a few formal lines his regret at the 
ill-result of his interference, and begged that 
if he could do anything more to serve her 
she would let him know. The letter was 
perfectly courteous, but it spoke plainly of 
the difference between the Lord Southend 
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of yesterday and to-day. The fact was, 
that Lord Southend had grown dreadfully 
discreet, it had been suggested to him, 
•* that he had better not mix himself up in 
the affairs of a pretly woman like Mrs Do- 
nelly, whose husband might after all have 
reasons for what he had done," &c., &a, and 
other suggestions of a like nature, which 
he, caressed as prudent, but an impartial 
recording angel would have set them down to 
a great disinclination to be bothered with any 
further applications about Mr Augustus and 
his conterns. He fancied that he " owed it 
to his wife" not to keep up any further in* 
tercourse with such people. Lord Southend 
was growing indolent and middle-aged, and 
Matrimony bore the blame of it. 

Lady Southend continued a staunch friend ; 
she wrote Gertrude encouraging letters; advised 
her to set off to Ireland without delay to search 
for Clarissa, and volunteered, if it came to the 
necessity of an appeal to the Chancellor, to 
furnish the funds. The old spirit which had 
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animated her ladyship in her own conjugal 
difficulties, blazed out • afresh — the old lady 
was sorry to her heart for Gertrude, but, 
nevertheless, she rather enjoyed entering the 
lists against any husband whatever. 

She sent Gertrude letters of introduction to 
friends of hers in diflferent parts of Ireland, 
they were all desired to receive Gertrude as 
her ladyship's friend, and to forward her views 
in any way they possibly could. 

Gertrude smiled bitterly when she received 
a sheaf of letters, directed to Viscountesses, 
Marchionesses, and Honourable Ladyships, not 
a few^ — in all which she was described 9s 
the dear and especial friend of Lady Southend. 
It was her own old early dream of worldly 
consideration come true, but endorsed with 
the bitter mockery of her own deep grief. 

As soon as Mrs Morley was well enough 
to be left, Gertrude prepared for her journey 
to Ireland to endeavour to reclaim her child 
from her husband. 
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Simon Morley accompanied her as far as 
Holyhead, and saw her on board the packet. 
He grasped Gertrude's hand at parting, and 
whispered, 

^^ Don't spare the brass, lass ! don't spare 
the brass ! — ^Thee art welcome to all thou 
.wants — ^there is nought like brass for going 
through the world and getting thy ends — God 
bless thee, and I wish thee well ! " 

This was the most paternal benediction which 
had ever passed Simon Morley's lips. The 
state of opposition in which she stood towards 
her husband seemed to restore her in his 
eyes to all the virtue of filial allegiance. 

The vessel weighed anchor, and all Ger- 
trude's sorrows and anxieties were for the time 
merged into the one miserable fact of being 
sea-sick. This was her first experience on the 
sea, and it came upon her with a force and 
originality not to be gainsaid or set aside 
by any other consideration whatever. 

She was dreadfully ill ; and even the 
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stewardess, blas^e as she was to this branch 
of human suffering, became somewhat alarmed. 
The passage was long and stormy, and 
when the vessel reached Kingstown Gertrude 
had to be carried on shore to the hotel. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Gertrude was not able to travel the next 
day ; her enforced repose was made more 
tolerable, by the fact that the stage coach 
which would take her the first twenty miles 
of her journey only ran two days in the 
week, and would not start until the morrow. 
Her own sorrow had become merged in 
the idea of what Clarissa would be suffering 
away from her. Thrown amongst strangers 
— ^home-sick and heart-sick, and no one to 
comfort her. This was no alleviation of her 
own pain — it was only a form it took. 
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which made it harder to endure. All day 
long, and all night through her sleep, she 
heard the little voice of Clarissa calling, 
^^ Mamma, mamma, come and take me 
away I" 

IJer intention was to proceed first to the 
f^sidence of Mr Fitz-Vashipot at Bally-a« 
shally-na-sloe, county Sligo; hut it was a; 
long way off, four days' journey, as joiuneys 
were then transacted. 

No one at the inn could give her any 
definite information how she was to get 
there, and she walked to the post-office to 
inquire; hut the process of conveying letters 
across the country was intricate, and left it 
little less than miraculous how letters ever 
found their way to those intended to read 
them. No public conveyance went within 
thirty miles of the place; and when Mr 
Fitz-Vashipot was at his castle, which was 
not often, he sent his own rider to Dublin 
for. them, who had relays of post-horses all 
the way. Less conduierable people residing 
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in the neighbourhood always sent a man or 
boy to the point where the letter-bags were 
left under a stone by the coach as it passed, 
to be called for; and the letters that were 
to go were deposited in the same place, 
and taken up by the coach on its return. 

Any definite directions were clearly out of 
the question, so Gertrude resigned herself to 
doing the best she could when the coach 
should put her down. The landlady tried 
to comfort her, by saying, — 

" That she would find ground to walk 
upon, and God's sky to cover her, go where 
she would." 

To set off — to be doing something, was 
the one desire that consumed Gertrude — 
the walls crushed her — the air stifled her — 
repose was impossible. 

The coach was to start at five o'clock in 
the morning. Gertrude did not undress, in 
order that she might be ready in a moment; 
the landlady had unconsciously driven her 
nearly mad, by saying,— 
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" It is to be hoped there will be room." 
Gertrude lay awake all night, torturing 
herself by this possibility, and thinking of 
what she should do in case all the places 
were taken. 

However, at five o'clock, just as she had 
fallen into a cold, troubled sleep, the guard's 
horn sounded, and the clattering of the 
horses was heard in the court-yard. 

Gertrude started up, fearing she was left 
behind, and that it was the departure, and 
not the arrival, of the coach she had heard. 
She was ready in a moment, although 
her trembling fingers could scarcely tie her 
bonnet. 

The chambermaid came in with some break- 
fast, saying, — 

" Make haste, ma'am ; but there is no hurry^ 
and missis begs you will drink a dish of 
hot tea before you start. She left it out for 
you last night, and I got up myself to make 
it ; you see the missis is a lady and she does 
not get up for the coach. There is no hurry 
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in life — the coachman has been told yoii ^e 
coming." 

" Is there room ? " asked Gertrude, faintly^' 

"To be sure, ma'am, no fear of that — 
you will have the inside all to yourself; so 
drink your tea in peace, and may the Blessed 
Virgin have you in her own keeping. Amen,** 

"Now then, is the lady coming?" cried 
the voice of the " boots." 

"Don't tremble so, ma'am, you are all 
right, . it is only his way to himy people ; 
the coach won't go for a matter of ten 
minutes yet." 

Until she was seated and the coach-door 
shut upon her, Gertrude did not lose the 
sickening nightmare feeling that the coach 
would drive off before her eyes, and leave 
her vainly trying to reach it. When once 
seated, the sense of relief and safety overcwne 
her, and she burst into tears. 

Every one of the rough men standing 
round the coach knew that Gertrude was 
goiij^ in search of her child, who had been 
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spirited away from her by her husband; and 
many expressions of good wishes and en- 
couragement met her ear. 

At length the horses were harnessed : the 
coachman, after coming to the window to hope 
that her ladyship felt comfortable, mounted 
his box, and aflter more noise and bustle 
than would have sufficed to set a whole 
solar system in motion, the coach was got 
under weigh. 

Human kindness and human sympathy 
Gertrude found abundantly throughout her 
journey, but the material means of continuing 
her progress were not so easily attainable. 

The stage coach left her at the door of a 
dirty iltkept inn, in a ruinous-looking town, 
which might have been situated in the moon 
for anything she knew about its name or 
nature. 

The coachman had, however, spoken to 
the landlady about her, and whispered her 
story; the landlady, a compassionate woman, 
was willing to do anything under heaven for 
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the poor lady — except furnish her with post- 
horses — for these, indeed, it was not the toiU 
that was wanting, " but she kept none — they 
were so sddom called for.*^ 

She brought Gertrude into the kitchen, 
and made her sit by the fire, and told her 
a dozen times over that if she had come only 
a month before she would have found running 
and racing enough on account of the dee- 

tions. 

* 

''I must go on foot then,** sakl GrCTtrude. 

A decent farmer, who was sitting with 
some refreshment before him on the oth«* 
side of the fire-place, offered to take her as 
far as Ballynuggery, if she did not mind 
riding behind him on his dame's pillion, as 
soon as he had given his horse a feed of 
hay/' 

Gertrude gratefidly accepted the offer. 

*^ Bring the creature here,'* said the good- 
natured landlady, " and let it have a good 
feed of com, to put some spirit into it; 
and whilst the beast is getting ready, your 
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ladyship mast have a taste of something to 
eat It would be a sin to go out fasting, 
and it is what neither man nor beast ever 
does from this house.'^ 

littie as she felt indbied for food, Ger- 
trude felt the need there was to keep up 
her strei^^th ; accordingly, she compelled her- 
8^ to swallow some of the boiled chicken 
and bacoD whidi the good-natured landlady 
set brfore her. 

The man who had been out to see after 
bis. horse csme in whflst i^e was eating, 
and sat down beade the fire, and began to 
smoke in silence. As soon as he perceived 
that Gertrude had finished, he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and rose, and nodding 
to her, said — 

"Now, if yon are ready, ma*am, I am 
ready too; you shall not be delayed by me. 
A sore heart makes one impatient/' 

The horse vrats brought to the door. Ger- 
trade mounted on the pSHon. The landlady 
wrapped her own blue cloak round her knees, 

T 2 
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and begging God and the Holy Virgin to 
have her in their keeping, she watched Ger- 
trude and her companion depart. 

The man was silent, for he saw that Grer- 
trude was in no disposition for conversation. 

Their road lay through a wild flat country, 
very thinly peopled, and only partially culti- 
vated — a wild expanse of bog was the chief 
feature, the silence was intense, and 
made the sound of the horse's hoofs loud 
and ominous. The dead loneliness affected 
Gertrude painfully. She felt frightened when 
she saw with her eyes, and realised the dis- 
tance that had been placed betwixt herself and 
her child. 

It was near sunset when they reached 
BaUynuggery. Gertrude did not know that 
her companion had sacrificed a day's har- 
vesting to bring her on her journey. He 
refused all remuneration, and Gertrude had 
difficulty in prevailing upon him to take some 
refreshment with her; when at last he com- 
plied, it was evidently from the fear that she 
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would be disobliged by a refusal. When 
Gertrude tried to utter her sense of the kind- 
ness he had shown her, he replied quietly, — 

"Sure, then, I have only done as I would 
wish another to do by me and mine, if we 
were in the like trouble/' 

He did more than this; he procured her 
a horse and guide for the next day, and so 
wrought on the man's good feelings that he 
promised to be ready to start by sunrise, 
that the poor lady might make a long day's 
journey. 

When her companion went to wish her 
" Good-bye " — for he had to return after a 
few hours' rest — -Gertrude detached a small 
cornelian cross from her watch, and putting 
it into his hands, begged him to keep it 
in remembrance of his Christian deed to- 
wards her. 

" I'll keep it ma'am ; and I will pray to 
the Holy Mother to comfort your heart, since 
it is Herself that can pity you." 
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The man departed, and Gertrude never 
saw or heard of him again in this world. « 

Her road, the next day, lay across a wild 
mountain pass. Gertrude's heart was too 
pre-occupied to leave h^* room for fear; she 
seemed to be borne up with wings, or rather 
to move through difficulties like a sleep- 
walker. She was consdous of but one wish 
— to get on. 

Towards evening they reached a village 
within twenty miles of the place she was 
bound to, and, although her present guide 
had been more stolid and less sympa- 
thetic than her last, yet he was sufficiently 
moved to volunteer that if the lady found 
herself sufficiently rested after an hour or two 
he would find another horse, and go on with 
her to the end of her journey — for the moon 
would then be risen, and it would be as light 
as day. 

Gertrude was only too thankful for the 
offer, — in which they both overlooked the 
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fact of the untimely hour at which they would 
reach the residence of Mr Fitz-Vashipot. 

The roads were so bad that their progress 
was heavy ; they travelled the whole night, 
and dawn was breaking as they halted at the 
^itrance of what should have been the park 
of Bally-shally-na-sloe. A great deal of the 
timber had been cut down, and the place had 
a desecrated desolate air, that gave the be- 
holder, if he loved trees, a sensation as of 
physical pain. 

Avoiding as well as they could the felled 
trees that lay across the paths, they made 
their way to the mansion, which was an 
immense rambling house, built of dark red 
brick, with re-turned wings : the offices 
were behind. It would have been a hand- 
some place had it not looked so dirty and 
neglected. 

" In regard that we are so early," said her 
conductor, "we had best go round through 
a small wicket I know of, which will take 
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US to the housekeepers' premises, maybe some 
of the servants are astir. 

Gertrude acquiesced; she felt so sick, and 
her heart beat so wildly, that she could not 
articulate a word. 

The first word she heard confirmed her 
worst fears — ^Mr Fitz-Vashipot and all the 
gentlemen were gone away, and the little girl 
had gone with them too — none of the servants 
knew where, but, perhaps, when the house- 
keeper got up she might know something. 
In the meantime, Gertrude and her guide 
were urged to come in and sit by the fire 
until the housekeeper could see them. 

It was something to be on the spot where 
her child had been so recently; to poor 
Gertrude time had long lost its distinctions 
— it seemed a year since Clarissa had gone 
from her. 

Whilst waiting in the kitchen, the only 
place where she could be introduced, Gertrude 
heard much of Clarissa, of her health, of 
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her " pretty ways," as the dairymaid called 
them, of what she used to do, and how she 
fretted after her mamma. 

Gertrude's heart felt bursting with im- 
patience and despair — she was broken too 
with fatigue and anxiety — she was in fact on 
the brink of a brain fever. 

"If you would only call the housekeeper, 
perhaps, when she knows who it is that is 
here, she will not object to rising before her 
usual time; tell her I am Clarissa's mother." 

Mrs Brian did not make herself waited 
for, almost before Gertrude hoped she came. 

"Come into my room, ma'am, and I will 
tell you all I can; the little girl is in good 
health, at least when she left here three 
weeks ago." 

Gertrude followed the housekeeper to her 
room, where traces of Clarissa's presence were 
still visible — an old broken slate scrawled over 
with childish drawings — an old child's chair 
and table — and a defaced doll. 

Gertrude burst into tears, that seemed to 
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break her whdb frame to {ueces by their 
Tiidence. She cried in pierdng tones, *^ Oh 1 
Clarissa ! Clarissa ! where are you ?" 

The housd^eqper wept for sympathy, mnd 
the servants who had followed all joined in 
the " voice of weq)ing." 

At length the housekeq)er recovered her 
composure sufficiendy to clear the room of 
every one except Gertrude and herself. 
Gertrude became gradually calmer. Thou^ 
her tears continued to flow, it was more 
gently. 

" Tell where they have taken her." 

" I do not know," replied the woman. She 
cried bitterly to leave here, for she felt safe- 
like with me, and she hoped you would 
come and fetch her. She did not know 
where she was going. Once Mr Donnelly 
mentioned her grandmamma, but he told her 
nothing. The poor lamb was home-side; 
she talked of you greatly ; every night 
when she said her prayers she added one to 
beg God to send you to take her away; and 
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see, ma'am, she left this. Her fath^ csune 
in while she was writing it, knd made her 
leave off. He flung it into the fire, but it 
fell out, and I picked it up.'' 

Mrs Brian went to a drawer, and took 
out a sheet of scorched, dirty writing-paper, 
on which a letter had been begun in childish 
cbaract^s that had scarcely shape in them. 
Crertrude sdized on it with ravenous eagerness. 

Mrs Brian continued talking to her about 
Clarissa, and telling her everything that she 
could remember, however trivial, that she had 
said or done. 

Her words dropped like water in the 
des^t. Gertrude listened with helpless eager- 
ness. She could scarcely comprehend what 
she heard, and she made Mrs Brian repeat her 
story again and again. 

One of the domestics put his head in at 
the door, saying, — 

" Please, Mrs Brian, ma'am. Father O'Toole 
is in the kitchen; he was passing by, and 
came in just promiscuous to give us his 
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blessing, and maybe it would be a comfort 
to the poor lady there." 

" Yes ; ask his Reverence to step for- 
wards," said Mrs Brian. 

The nervous strength that had supported 
Gertrude had now given way, and she sat 
crouched together taking heed of nothing. 

Father O'Toole came in; he did not at 
the first glance look like a visitor to the 
house of mourning. He was short and 
rather fat, with a good-humoured face, red, 
and weather-beaten ; but he had lived in the 
midst of scenes of suffering and poverty all 
his life. He could speak to misery *' in its 
own tongue." His voice took a tender, 
sympathising tone, and his little round figure 
became instinct with the. dignity of his high 
calling when he approached a sufferer needing 
his consolation. 

He looked pitifully on Gertrude, who did 
not look up on his entrance. 

" God be merciful to you, my daughter," 
said he, making the sign of a cross reve* 
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rently. " What is the trouble that has been 
laid upon her, Mrs Brian?" 

Mrs Brian told him in as few words as 

could be reasonably expected, and expatiated 

upon Clarissa's beauty and winning ways. 

" I remember her, I have seen her," said he. 

Gertrude looked up quickly — "Do you 

know where she is now?" 

" No, I do not. But one day, when I 
dined here, I heard the child's father speak 
of going to visit his uncle, Sir Lucius 
DonneQ. He may be there now. 

"You are only a day's journey from Glen- 
more, where he lives. You might be there 
by this time to-morrow if you are able to 
travel." 

Gertrude's faculties seemed to be entirely 
worn out. She could no longer take in 
what she heard. 

"Say it again. I do not understand." 
The priest repeated his words of encou- 
ragement, and added — " I know Sir Lucius, 
and I will go along with you." 
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" She travelled all night and all yesterday. 
She has not rested since she left Dublin/' 
said Mrs Brian. 

*'WeU, then, put her to bed. She shall 
not stir a foot to-day, and as soon as she 
can move and is come a little to herself^ 
I will go wherever she wishes. I wiD not 
leave her until by the blessing of Provi- 
dence she has found her daughter, or I 
see her safe amongst friends, though to be 
sure when she came to you she fell .in with 
a Christian. So now, Mrs Brian, ma'am^ 
you do your part, and then I will be ready 
to do mine. Meanwhile I will be after 
getting some breakfast." 

" It is the best of everything your Re- 
verence deserves," said Mrs Brian, who was 
beginning to busy herself about Grertrude. 

A comfortable bed was made up in the 
housekeeper's room, and Gertrude passively 
allowed herself to be undressed and laid 
upon it. The room was darkened, and !N&s 
Brian hersetf kept watch beside her. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

When Gertrude awoke after a sleep that 
had lasted some hours, she was much re- 
freshed, and appeared to have recovered all her 
strength both of body and mind. She would 
gladly have started at once, but the priest 
represented the advantage of remaining where 
she was for the remainder of that day, and 
setting off at an early hour next morning. 
If Clarissa was not at Qenmore, then 
Gertrude might proceed to the vilUage where 
old Mrs Donnelly had retired. The priest, 
who knew wdl that part of the country, 
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assured her, that she might reach Glen-pass 
(the name of Mrs Donnelly's place of residence) 
the same evening. If no Clarissa or tidings of 
her were to be obtained there, the priest ad- 
vised that Gertrude should return to Dub- 
lin, and there communicate with Mr Fitz- 
Vashipot himself, who would by that time 
have returned from Paris, whither, Mrs Brian 
said, he purposed going when he left Bally- 
na-sloe. 

A great change passed over Gertrude during 
that day. The feverish e^emess which had 
consumed her was gone, she appeared to 
have risen superior to all emotions of ten- 
derness, or anxiety, all other feelings were 
merged in the stem determination to recover 
her child. She was guided and strengthened by 
a steady purpose, and no weak or tender 
recollection was allowed to absorb the 
strength needed for action. Very quiet and 
very grave she was, calm and self-collected. 

The next mornmg very early, Gertrude 
and Father O'Toole set off on their journey, 
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each mounted on a stout shaggy pony, ac- 
customed to the roads. Their route lay over a 
mountain pass, and across a country where 
traveDers were obliged to go through bye 
places in default of a high road. 

Towards three o'clock in the afternoon, 
Gertrude and her companion reached Glen- 
more, a rambling village, headed by a some- 
what dilapidated specimen of Elizabethan 
building — ^grey stone, with many gables and 
twisted chimneys, standing in the midst of 
grounds that had gone to a wilderness, and 
a moat which was covered with duckweed. 

This was the seat of Sir Lucius Donnelly, 
and the very heart of the family grandeur. 
They rode up the broad but rough and un- 
rolled walk that led to the deep entrance 
porch, which was thickly covered with a 
luxuriant growth of ivy. No inhabitants were 
to be seen except a couple of large grey 
shaggy hounds, which were sleeping in the 
sun with their heads between their stretched- 
out paws. They roused themselves at the sound 
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of the horses' feet, and rushed towards them 
uttering a deep-mouthed bay calculated to 
shake the nerves and check the advance of 
strangers. 

"What, Juno! Ranger! — ^bad manners to 
ye! Don't you know me? Quiet, you 
brutes ! " said Father o'Toole, cracking his 
whip. The dogs appeared to recognise his 
voice, for they began to fawn upon him, 
though they continued to eye Gertrude wiili 
suspicion. 

A large, athletic, patriarchal-looking man, 
with milk-white hair, which fell upon his 
shoulders — jet-black eyebrows overshading a 
pair of large, bright, fierce-looking eyes — 
advanced from the house to meet them. 

This was no other than Sir Lucius 
Donnelly, Bart., the fountain of all the 
Donnelly family grandeur — the flesh and 
blood embodiment of Mrs Donnelly's mythic 
traditions of the dignity of the family ! 

He shaded his eyes from the sun as he 
approached them, and then recognising the 
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priest, said, with a certain dignified cordiality, — 

"You are welcome, Father O'Toole — and 
you also, fair madam, a thousand times 
welcome/' 

"This lady is the wife of your nephew, 
Augustus Donnelly," said Father OToole. 

"Ah, I have heard of her," replied the 
old gentleman, with a shade of reserve in 
his manner. "You are welcome, madam, 
to the family." 

He assisted her to alight with punctilious 
courtesy, hut there was a want of the 
dieeriness with which he had first spoken. 

**All the men are afidd, — ^I believe I am 
Ihe only one at home." 

indeed the house was as silent as the 
Pilace of the Sleeping Beauty. 

The old chief of the family handed Ger- 
trude with old-fashioned courtesy across the 
great hall into a small octagonal room, fur- 
nished in the fashion of a century before; 
the fiuuiture, of course, much the worse for 
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the lapse of time, and wofully in need of 
a housemaid's ministry. 

He made Gertrude seat herself in his 
own large leathern chair, and then left her 
alone with Father O'Toole, whilst he went to 
see if there were anyone to take the ponies. 

"Clarissa is not here/* said Gertrude, 
'*or he would have told us; — we may 
continue our journey as soon as you are 
rested/'* 

** I am ready at any moment — ^but we 
must stay a little while, he may know 
something about your husband; at any rate 
he will tell us where to find Mrs Donnelly.** 

Gertrude said no more. In a few minutes 
Sir Lucius returned, followed by a rosy, 
smiling servant girl, who proceeded to lay 
the cloth, and cover the table with a sub- 
stantial meal. 

" Have you come far to-day ?" 

" Well, we left Bally-na-Sloe this morning, 
and you do not ask what has brought u^-*- 
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we might for all the world have fallen down, 
like, the image of Lady Diana, from Jupiter I 
Are you not surprised now?" 

" You shall talk after you have eaten 
and drank, and not before." 

" There was a reserve and stiffness through 
all his hospitality *, a silence quite at variance 
with his usual manners — ^but Grertrude was 
scarcely conscious of his presence, and was 
quite insensible to the fact that she was 
in the presence of the great man of the 
Donnellys. 

Father O'Toole felt far more awkward than 
Gertrude. He knew that Sir Lucius was 
expecting an explanation, and he knew that, 
with all his politeness, he considered Gertrude 
an intruder into the family. He hastened to 
explain what had brought them, and their 
hope of hearing tidings of Mr Augustus. 

The old gentleman had heard nothing of 
his nephew since his departure for Africa 
with his friend Sir Simon. He expressed 
great concern at what he heard — told Ger* 
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trade he would be proud of her company as 
long as she liked to stay — and thmight 
that, if his nephew were in the neighbour- 
hood, he would be sure to come ; but as to 
throwing any light on his proceedings, or 
suggesting any plan, that was quite out of 
his line — ^he could do nothing, and he did nc^ 
even seem to feel the need of doing anything. 

" Oh ! surely, surely he will never keep 
the child from her mother ! " were the words 
he reiterated in a bland, soothing tone at 
every pause. 

''Can you tell us where we shall find 
Madam Donnelly, your respected sister-in- 
law?" 

" Surely she is at Glen-pass, twelve miles 
away. My niece is at Dublin, going to the 
Castle balls, and treated with every respect 
by his Excellency, who is my particular friend. 
I dined with him when I was last there.*' 

" Well, then, Sir Lucius, we must push on, 
or it will be dark before we get to Glea- 
pass, for the moon is not to be counted 
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for daylight, harvest moon though she be. 
I will fetch the beasts, with your leave." 

Gertrude looked gratefully at Father 
OToole when he said this. Sir Lucius 
looked offended, for want of knowing exactly 
what to do ; he drew himself up, and said, 
stiffly, — 

"Of course, if you please to go, you 
must; but I think it strange that you are 
in such haste.^' 

The priest went round for the ponies, and 
Grertrude sat watching through the window 
for his return, quite unconscious of the pre- 
sence of Sir Lucius. When he returned, 
leading them by their bridle, she rose. She 
heard the voice of Sir Lucius dimly sounding, 
but what he said she did not know. She 
looked at him with her large dilated eyes, 
bright and glittering, and gave him a strange, 
absent smile, when he put the reins in her 
hand. She appeared to say something, for 
her lips moved, but no sound came from 
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them* The priest remained a moment behind, 
to bid his host farewell. 

''Is she mad, do you think?'' asked- the 
old man. 

"No; only sorely stricken and afflicted. 
I wiU not leave her till I see her safe with 
friends.'' 

Gertrude had reached the gate before the 
priest overtook her. A few moments more, 
and a turning in the road hid Glenmore from 
the view — and it was like a dream that Ger- 
trude had been there. 

It was eight o'clock before they reached 
Glen-pass, where old Mrs Donnelly had en- 
shrined herself. It was a naked 'grey-stone 
house, without any shelter except the black 
mountain behind it. 

Mrs Donnelly was little changed from what 
she had been when Gertrude left her in 
London, except that the country air had re- 
novated her health. The miniature of the 
departed Admiral still reposed upon her faith- 
ful and ample bosom; and her dress of 
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purple satin was evidently hastening to the 
end of its term of service ; but her turban was 
as dignified as if it had been a diadem. She 
kept up her dignity, and was Mrs Donnelly 
stiU! 

She might be astonished to see Gertrude, 
but Gertrude was scarcely conscious of seeing 
her. She cut short the stately periods of 
her mother-in-law's reception-speech by im- 
patiently motioning the priest to speak — she 
could not find voice to utter a word herself. 

"No, she is not here. I have not seen 
my son ; I did not know that he was in Eng- 
land. My poor Gertrude, I am sorry for 
you!" 

"Are you?" said Gertrude, looking at 
her, and touched by the tone in which she 
spoke. 

" Oh, Mrs Donnelly, tell me what I must 
do ! How am I to get back Clarissa ? My 
last hope was that he had brought her here 
to you!" 

"Alas, Gertrude, — I know nothing, I see 
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nothing, I hear nothing in this place. Tdl 
me all that has happened ! " 

But Gertrade was in no condition to talk. 
Father O'Toole told the whole story from 
the beginning, only making very little of 
his own share in it. Gertrude had relapsed 
into her abstraction, and heeded nothing. 

They were now completely off the track, 
and had no indication to guide them further. 
Letters and newspapers rarely penetrated to 
Glen-pass. To remain there would help them 
nothing. 

The old lady was a good deal softened 
since her retirement into obscurity; her 
expenses were lessened, whilst her income 
remained much as it ever had been, — ■ 
there was less strain upon her, and she 
shone amidst the few county families within 
reach with the reflected splendoiu* of "her 
house in London, where she had entertained 
the noblest of the land ! " 

Gertrude had looked better in retrospect 
than in the time when she had been present,^-— 
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and her mild, conciliating conduct, had taken 
its effect when she was away. Gradually Mrs 
Donnelly had persuaded herself that she 
loved her daughter-in-law, and had always 
treated her with maternal kindness. 

Miss Sophia, being absent, could not interpose 
spiteful speeches. There was nothing to mar 
Mrs Donnelly's reception, and she really felt 
quite pleasantly excited at seeing Gertrude 
again. Her story, too, was very interesting, 
and it gave her the glimpse of a possibility 
of seeing her son. She would have over- 
whelmed Gertrude vdth caresses, but Ger- 
trude did not care to receive them. She 
wanted to hear how they had got on with 
Sir Lucius, but Gertrude sat quite silent, and 
could tell her nothing. 

"We will start on our journey early to- 
morrow," said the priest. " We must go back 
to Dublin; we shall hear nothing until we 
are there." 

Mrs Donnelly was anxious to keep them, 
but Gertrude did not seem to hear her. 

The next morning old Mrs Doimelly took 
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an excellent farewell of Gertrude. She re-: 
minded her, with tears, that she would in 
all likelihood never see her again in this 
world, as her health would not allow her to 
travel. She took a retrospect of her own 
life, and of Gertrude's life, since she entered 
the family. The Donnelly rhetoric was never, 
before so forcible or so flowery. There was, how- 
ever, a touch of real feeling when she spoke of 
Gertrude's present condition. She assured her 
of her protection and benediction, and pro- 
mised that, if the opportunity oflfered, she 
would do her best to restore Clarissa to her ; 
in conclusion, she expressed the approbation 
and esteem in which she held Gertrude! 

When she had ended she presented 
her with one of " her ancestral rings " and 
an old-fashioned miniature of some female 
Donnelly, mounted as a brooch, and set in 
garnets. 

"You promise not to keep Clarissa from, 
me ? " said Gertrude, answering the only part 
of the harangue she had heard. 

"I promise," replied Mrs Donnelly, so- 
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lemnly. Gertrude turned aside, like a wearied 
child, to mount the pony that had stood 
some minutes at the door. 

"Farewell, Gertrude," said Mrs Donnelly, 
bestowing upon her a majestic embrace. 

"Good bye, Mrs Donnelly," and Gertrude 
rode away without once looking back. 

" I think we had better not return the 
way we came," said Father OToole. There 
is another road, and we may as well take 
it; there is the shadow of a chance they 
may have gone on the other side of the 
mountain to that we came by. We may hear 
something — ^let us try." 

"Very well," said Gertrude. 

Father OToole's benevolent intention in 
this was to divert Gertrude's attention, and 
io give her a hope that he did not in the, 
least entertain himself ; he was completely 
baffled, and had not an idea what to advise 
Gertrude to do when they reached Dublin. 

The road by which they returned was, if 
possible, more lonely and thinly peopled than 
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the road by which they went. The first 
night they slept at a small hamlet ; the 
priest performed mass in the little chapel, 
and visited some sick people before he started 
the next morning. 

A bad fever was going about ; many in 
that village were down with it, and the sight 
of the good priest was a great comfort to 
them. The next day at evening they reached 
a lonely farm-house, standing a little off the 
road-side. To judge from the stacks of 
com, and ricks, and out-houses, it belonged 
to a farmer well to do in the world. 

The priest entered the door to ask for a 
lodging. The farmer's wife, a comely middle- 
aged woman, came to meet him. 

"Your reverence and the lady are welcome 
,if the lady is not afraid of the fever. We 
have it in the house." 

There was no alternative; no other house 
was in sight, and the night was closing in. 
He determined not. to mention the fact to 
Gertrude, and to start ajs early as possible. 
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The woman led the way into the kitchen, 
where her husband and the farm-servants 
were sitting roimd the hearth, grave and 
silent ; two maid-servants w«:e spinning, and 
an aged woman knelt in a distant comer, 
telling her beads with great emphasis. 

AH rose when the strangers entered, and 
the best places on the hearth wore given to 
them. One of the men went out to see 
after the ponies; the servants put away their 
spinning, and assisted their mistress in getting 
supper. Suddenly Grertrude, who had as 
usual been sitting abstracted from all that 
was going on, started violently. 

" Hush ! — Do you hear nothing ?" 

" I hear nothing. Calm yourself, my 
daughter." 

Gertrude listened again — then, rising from 
her seat, went direct to a door hidden in the 
heavy shadow of the chimney corner. 

She opened it, and saw by a dim rush- 
light a small room with a bed in one corner, 
and some one lying upon it. A young 
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child stood beside the bed, trying to smooth 
the tumbled bed-dothes; her back was to 
the door — she did not hear it open. With a 
single bound Gertrude sprang upon the child, 
and clasped it in her arms ! 

Neither of them spoke — they clung to- 
gether, holding each other tight as though 
they were turned to stone in that embrace. 

The priest stood in the doorway behind. 
He laid his hand gently upon her shoulder. 

*' Give God thanks, my daughter. This 
your child was dead, and is alive again — 
was lost, and is found!" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

When Gertrude could think of anything 
beside Clarissa, she approached the bed 
where her husband lay. She placed her 
hand upon his forehead, and spoke very 
kindlv to him, — but he did not seem in 
the least glad to see her! He mov^d his 
head away fix>m her hand, and desired she 
would go away, as he wished to be left 
quiet. Calling Clarissa to him, he desired 
her to sit down and stop with him. 

" But, Augustus," said Gertrude, ** I am 
sorry to find you ill — and I hope to nurse 
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you, and make you well again. I would 
have come sooner had I known where to 
find you." 

"I dare say — ^you are very kind," replied 
Mr Augustus, in a sarcastic tone; "but I 
don't want you, and you may go away 
again. I did not send for you. Clarissa 
is as much of a nurse as I want, and 
she won't leave me — ^will you, Clarissa?" 

" I shall not go away until you are 
quite well again. Clarissa may help me 
to nurse you, but she cannot do it alone^ — ^it 
would kill her. You forget how young she 
is." 

" Go away yourself — I don't want to see 
you or to hear you. Go away, I say !" 

Father O'Toole made Gertrude a sign to 
retire, and to take Clarissa with her, and 
then approaching the sick man, said, with 
an air of authority, — 

''Come, Mr Donnelly — ^I am a doctor 
as well as a priest; let me see what is the 
matter with you. I think the devil has 
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entered into you at any rate, by the un- 
christian way you talk. But the devil comes 
in the way of my lawful calling — ^I see I 
shall have to deal with you both." 

"I am very ill," said Mr Augustus, in a 
tone half pathetic and half ashamed. 

"I dare say you are — and I dare say 
it is not your good deeds that have brought 
you to this pass. Just answer me a few 
questions, and let me see what is the 
matter with you; but if you are not a 
little better fashioned, I shall not let either 
your wife or your daughter come back ta 
you." 

The history of the mystery of what had 
become of Mr Augustus and Clarissa was 
simple enough when it came to be known. 

On leaving Bally-na-Sloe, Mr Augustus^ 

had accepted the invitation of one of Mr 

Fitz-Vashipot's guests to stop a few days 

at his country house, which *' few days,'* 

Mr Augustus finding his quarters pleasant, 

had extended to many. 

X 2 
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When he again continued his journey 
towards Glenmore he was b^inning to feel 
iD, the electioneering' hospitalities of Mr 
Fitz-Yashipot and his friends having been 
on a scale of riotous living under which 
the constitution of the Prodigal Son himsdf 
must have broken down. 

When Mr Augustus reached the farm- 
house where he was discovered, he was 
too ill to go any further, and although 
the Irish are horribly afraid of infection, 
nothing could have been more generous 
than the conduct of the farmer and his wife, 
although their treatment of his case was 
enough to have killed him of itself. 
The fiaffmer's wife insisted upon keeping 
the room at a stifling heat; she refused 
to have the window opened for a second, 
lest "the disease,'* as she called it, should 
spread abroad. For all medicine, she gave 
him a mixture of potheen and hot butter^ 
milk; the eflfect of which was to keep Mr 
Augustus both sick and sorry. Luckily, he 
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lad only been under this regimen* since the 
previous day. The delays under^ whidi 
Gertrude had so much fretted were actually 
the means of enabling her to find him at 
hst. 

The farmer and his wife, and all the 
household, exhibited the most lively sym- 
pathy with the meeting between Gertrude 
and her child. The strange accident that 
had brought all the parties to their lonely 
out-of-the-way house, seemed little short 
of a miracle; though, as Gertrude, and her 
husband and child, were all " heretics," a 
miracle did not seem ^Lactly an orthodox 
solution. 

Clanssa was looking thin and pale, and 
much olda*, although scarcely two months 
had elapsed since she quitted her mother 
to go upon her visit to Elvington Park. 

^'She has been like an angel," said the 
farmer's wife, ^ and the sense she has shown 
would have done credit to a councillor. 
She has nursed her fetiiier as if she had 
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been a blessed Sister of Charity, and she 
little more than a babe herself. Oh, but it 
is to babes that wisdom is promised ! " 

Clarissa was very quiet, and only kept 
close to her mamma, holding fast by her 
hand, as she sat on a little stool beside 
her knee. 

Father O'Toole came at last out of the 
sick man's room, and taking Gertrude aside, 
said, — " Your husband has not the fever 
that is going about, though what it may 
turn to I cannot say. He is very ill, 
and far beyond any little skill of mine in 
the science of medicine. You must get him 
to Dublin for advice, whilst he is in a 
state to be removed. The good man here will 
lend you a cart with plenty of clean straw." 

*' I wish," said Gertrude, " you could pa- 
cify his mind towards me, so far as to allow 
me to nurse him; he has taken offence at 
me, as you may perceive, though my own 
conscience is clear towards him, except that 
I did not feel, I could not feel, so glad to 
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see him on his return from abroad as per- 
haps he expected ; but I would try to forget 
the past. If he should get well, and take 
Clarissa from me again, what good will my 
life do me?" 

The priest looked at her kindly and keenly, 
with a shrewd half-smile on his good-tempered 
face, and, shaking his head, said — 

" I'll see if I cannot bring him to reason. 
He may have been not altogether right, but 
I have seen the best of women plague a 
man's life out — ^they can do it when they 
lay their minds to it ! " 

What the priest said to Mr Augustus was 
in private, with closed doors. The result 
appeared the next time Gertrude entered the 
room. Mr Augustus sat up in bed, propped 
up with pillows, and reaching out his hand 
to her with the air of a King Ahasuerus, he 
said — 

" Well, Ger. — ^let bygones be bygones ; it 
is your temper and your confounded insolence 
that has been the ruin of me, and driven me 
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from home. But to ' err is mortal, to forgive 
divine' — and so you may come and nurse 
me, and we will all live happy together. I 
restore your child, and will not again take 
her away. You seemed to despise me, and 
no man can stand that] " 
: "Well, Augustus," said Gertrude, "we 
must get you strong again as soon as pos- 
sible^ and then I hope we shall be more 
comfortable — ^it shall not be my fault if we 
are not ! " 

" Ah ! " rejoined Mr Augustus, plaintively^ 
"I am very ill — very. I think I shall soon 
be under the sod — I shall not trouble you 
long." 

" Oh, you must not be de^nding ; I 
hope we shall soon have you well again. 
We are going to take you to Dublin early 
to-morrow morning," 

Whilst she spoke Gertrude had already 
begun to reduce the room into souMthing 
like order, and to allow a little Y«ntilatioa 
to enter it. Augustus found himself more 
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4xnnfortahIey and the idea of the magxia- 
nimity he had exercised had a soothing effect 
upon his complacency. GertriKk put Clarifisa 
to bed. She seemed but now to realise in 
its full extent all the horror of havmg lost 
berj all the sins and shortcomings of her 
husband had become mere dust in the ba- 
lance, compared with the dreadful power he 
possessed to take Clarissa away from her 
again — and so long as he did not exert that 
he was most merciful Securely had he 
riveted his yoke upon her now ; — ^and yet at 
that moment she put forth u strength and 
power lihat she had nevier yet feh wiDfain 
her, to gain influence over him, and to en- 
deavour to turn die inevitable necessity that 
was laid upon her — to good. 

Now that he lay sick and helpless, she 
did not hate him. She felt within herself 
a consciousness that she had never yet 
taken her proper stand beside him. Now 
she assumed it, and accepted her lot as his 
wife ; jshe made that .act of voluntary adop- 
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tion which is needed with all duties before 
we can discharge them so as to touch the 
spring of life that lies within them; but, 
that spring once reached, the most bitter 
and distasteful of our duties become to us 
" a well of life springing up to everlasting 
life/' 

Mr Augustus was not a metaphysician, 
but he felt the difference between the wife 
he had found and the wife he had left. 
As far as outward acts of ministration went, 
the Gertrude of to-day was no better than 
the Gertrude of three months ago, but the 
difference of spirit was subtle and all-per- 
vading. 

Gertrude had fairly conquered, to its last 
ramification, the mistake she had committed, 
and which had so long and so cruelly pxir- 
sued her in its consequences. 

The next morning Gertrude, Father O'Toole, 
and Clarissa accompanied Mr Augustus to 
Dublin. He had had a good night's rest, 
and was somewhat better able to bear the 
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journey in the cart the good farmer had 
placed at his disposal, filled with clean straw 
and the best feather-bed. Well wrapped and 
well propped with pillows, Mr Augustus was 
as comfortable as circumstances permitted. 

The farmer himself drove the cart, pro- 
fessing that he " had business of his own 
in Dublin city;" but that was a good- 
natured pretence, and the act itself went to 
swell the sum of the " unrecorded acts " of 
human kindness, which are more numerous 
than might be imagined from the general 
character of the world for wickedness. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Arrived in Dublin, Gertrude lost no time 
in procuring the best medical attendance; 
but the fine constitution of Mr Augustus 
appeared entirely shattered, he suffered jfrom 
a complication of ailments that might have 
made him the hero of the well-known 
epitaph — 

" Afflictions sore, 
Long time I bore. 
Physicians were in vain." 

As soon, however, as he was able once more 
to travel, Gertrude persuaded him to return 
to London, instead of trying the hospitality 
of his uncle Sir Lucius. 
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In London, Gertrude resumed her old 
business, although the attendance upon her 
husband was a great drain upon her time 
and strength. After rallying for a few 
months, Mr Augustus relapsed into a con- 
firmed invalid ; — he lost the use of his limbs, 
which of course rendered him a complete 
prisoner at home* 

The constant presence of her husband, 
which had once been Gertrude's bugbear, 
was not nearly so bad when it really came to 
pass. 

The constant call upon her for kindness 
and tenderness, produced, not love, but a 
very good substitute for it. Although the 
temper of Mr Augustus did not mend under 
his sufferings, his disposition did, and he 
regarded his wife with very edifying reverence 
and a real affection. As to Clarissa, she was 
a great comfort to both her parents. 

Gertrude's trial had been fitted to her 
strength, as everybody will find their trials 
when they once honestly take them in hand. 
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Lady Southend continued to be Gertrude's 
staunch friend and patroness. 

Old Simon Morley was won to the unheard- 
of generosity of — making his daughter a fixed 
allowance in money! Fortune he reckoned 
that she had entirely forfeited, but her indus- 
try won upon him to allow her a small sum 
** to set her mind at liberty," as he phrased 
it. 

Mrs Morley came several times to see 
her daughter, and was once more won over 
to forgive her son-in-law all his misdeeds, by 
his pleasant tongue and polite manners 
towards herself; but especially by the respect 
with which he now treated her daughter. 

In this manner two years passed away. 
In the spring of the third year, which was 
very cold and the east winds constant, 
Mr Augustus took^ the opportunity of 
dying. 

He " made a good end," expressed him- 
self penitently and gratefully to his wife, and 
expressed a hope that she would have a 
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happier life after he was gone than she had 
led with him. Singular to say, Gertrude 
felt dreadfully sorry at losing him ; her life 
had become suddenly a blank — ^her occupation 
was gone. He had certainly been a great 
trouble to her; but we always love those 
most who call out our best qualities. Lady 
Southend lost all patience at what she called 
" Gertrude's unreasonable regret for a worth- 
less husband." She declared that " why Provi- 
dence had left him alive so long was both a 
mystery and an inconvenience to all concerned 
in him ;" but Gertrude persisted in her sorrow 
in spite of her ladyship's logic. 

After her husband's death Gertrude and 
Clarissa went to reside at The Cottage, and 
in her last days poor Mrs Morley realised 
the dream of her life, " to have some com- 
fort with her daughter." 

Simon Morley junior and his wife went 
on in the even tenor of their way, paving 
the way with gold. It had not, however, 
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the faculty of soothing Mrs SimoB^s temper 
at the same time. 

Uenvoi. 

We imagined that we had finished the 
history of Gertrude ; but a report was spread 
in Dunnington (to be sure it was traceable 
to Mrs Simon) that the young tanner of 
whom mention has been made — ^whom Ger- 
trude had scorned when a girl, and who 
had, out of admiration for her elegance, cul- 
tivated his taste and spent his money upon 
giving himself an education, but who never 
married — had shown a disposition " to come 
forward" and try his fortune once more 
with the fair cause of all his woe. 

Gossips prophesied over then* tea-tables 
that Mrs Donnelly would not remain a 
widow two years. Reports are often like the 
twilight that precedes the dawn, and come 
true in the end, although in the beginning 
they were only probable. 

The young tanner did " come forward," 
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and Gertrude, touched by his good qualities, 
and still more by his constancy, consented 
to marry him. 

Simon Morley gave her his blessing and 
five thousand pounds, now that she was 
marrying a rich husband and did not 
need it. 

Gertrude lived long and happily with her 
second husband. She had several children, 
but she avoided the error that had worked 
her so much suffering, and impressed upon 
them from their early years what are the 
Sorrows of Gentility. 



THE END. 
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